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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Arter the perusal of the first page of last week’s Spectator, our 
readers could scarcely have been surprised at the reopening of the 
bombardment of Sebastopol, though they may have been as little 
prepared as we were to learn that it had commenced so soon, and 
rit less to expect so speedy a success. The movement appears 
to have been accelerated by incidents passing within the observa- 
tion of our commanders on the spot. And the result has justified 
the move; for although Sebastopol has not yet fallen, the South 
side has been abandoned, and the enemy has been reduced by far more 





wasted. Every event has contributed to strengthen our convic- 
tion, that a sudden success last autumn would have been the 
parent of worse mistakes and worse disasters than any yet incur- 
red. If we had marched vaunting into Sebastopol, with all our 
deficiencies unexposed, we should have carried with us the seeds 
of military disease to blossom in many a reverse. We were impri- 
soned to be tried as in the fire, tempered, and hardened; by the 
obstruction, all our difficult progress is made solid, real, and effec- 
tual. We have also been made to know our enemy; and if we 
have confirmed our belief that the Russian soldier is a slave, an 
animal, a machine, we have been made to confess that Russia 
possesses officers who have heads, art, courage, zeal, perseverance 
—men full of resource, rusés, and not to be broken down b 

adversity. Russia had cultivated the arts of war, which we had 
neglected; this siege was our apprenticeship, during which we 
were kept in school; and we have happily been forced to gain that 
wholesome knowledge before the war, which really opens now. 
Besides their habitual and still manifest reliance on a fighting re- 
treat, it is apparent from the course of Gortschakoff that the Rus- 
sians calculate on keeping us in play on the Mackenzie heights. 
But our troops are well prepared for any campaign. If the original 
stipulations benete France and England have not literally been 
fulfilled, the departure from the compact here and there has only 
sufficed to prove the generous construction which each side is. pre- 
pared to allow, and the more than good faith with which both 
sides virtually exceed their promise. If France gives us more 
than her proportion of infantry, we are exceeding our proportion 
in artillery and cavalry. To the 4000 cavalry of the French we 





than the half of the strength of his position. The bombardment com- 

menced on the 5th, point after point took fire, till on the 8th the | 
town was blazing in its centre; on that day the Malakoff was in | 
the hands of the Allies, and on the 9th the Southern half of the | 
town was evacuated. The plan of the assault was that which high | 
authorities have recommended—a simultaneous attack on various | 
points, with the calculation that one at least should succeed; and | 


thus, though the French were repulsed at the Central Bastion, and 
the English were unable to hold the Great Redan in the ceaseless 
storm of grape, the French made good their possession of the | 


Malakoff, and the key to the whole place was secured. Gortscha- 
koff, who had written home to his sovereign that the bombard- | 
ment had from time to time slackened, now saw that the South 
side of the town at least was untenable, and he retreated to the | 
North. He had already begun to burn his ships or sink them; | 
and at last not a Russian timber floated on the waters. Even this | 
“guccess” in retreating from the South side was less than he | 
boastfully represented it to be; for he did not destroy a consider- 
able store of matériel which fell into the hands of General Pélissier. 
Neither is it consistent with probability, or with the tenour of 
his language touching the Mackenzie heights, that he should be | 
able to maintain himself long shut up in the narrow circle of the 
citadel, with a small entourage of outworks and scanty supplies. 
The cost at which this advantage has been purchased has been 
very heavy. The long list of our own officers killed and wounded | 
comprises men well known in the army and in society—known and 
esteemed. That of the French, who have to deplore three general 
officers, including General Niel, is yet more severe. The heaviest | 
loss incurred by the British appears to have been at the Great | 
Redan, constantly swept by a storm of grape. It is unneces- 
sary to say that not a shadow of blame can fall on any one, | 
officers or men, for the absence of success at that point: if the 
slightest excuse were needed, we might point to the generous | 
terms in which General Pélissier alludes to the action. The Eng- | 
lish had left their mark on the Great Redan in the previous attack ; | 
the Russians, of course, had thrown all possible strength into the 
defence; and in sober truth, the English succeeded in engaging a 
large —_ of the Russian force at the spot. Thus, incommon with | 
the admirable attacks on the Central Bastion and the other points, 
the assailants of the Great Redan contributed their share of that 
ay ee success in which our allies the French unquestionably had 
¢ lead. Nor is it to be regretted that the balance of fortune lay 
with the French. If we must put in any special claim for our 
Own countrymen, let us say that they can perhaps sustain an ad- 
verse comparison with a more even temper‘and without being dis- 
heartened. If we have boasted somewhat “Seatmuch in days by- 
gone about Waterloo and the Peninsula, this success of our allies 
redresses the balance. How happy for. Both nations, that we are 
arrayed, not ——_ to each other, but side by side; and in that 
rant which now so heartily unites the two armies is Napo- | 
eon the Third’s vow consummated and “ Waterloo” is avenged! | 
eats ting indicates that the siege of Sebastopol will now be 
Owed up by operations in the open field. Smeal from the 





irksome duties of the trenches, the hitherto besieged besiegers will 
The weary twelvemonth has not been 
[Latest Eprtion.} 


assume the offensive, 


can now add 6000 of our own; and the squadrons whom General 
La Marmora saw manceirvering on the Mochinalé heights will find 
their match. The Piedmontese have brought to the field, not 
many in number, but a noble spirit, which establishes a third 
tenkeod of emulation among the Allies, untainted by the slight- 
est tinge of envy. Thus the Allied armies are amply prepared, in 
numbers, supplies, spirit, and instructions, for any opportunities 
that the enemy may afford them. 





A second attack has been made on the remote Russian post of 
Petropaulovski; but this time the Allied fleet has found itself 
evaded instead of being repelled. The failure is perhaps far from 
being so bad as it looked, although it is vexatious, if only for the 
sake of appearances. Last year there was something unaccountable 
in the withdrawal of the fleet without making a more decided 
attack; but the commander escaped judgment by putting an 
end to himself. This time the explanation current is plausible. 
It is said that the earliest ships arrived in the neighbourhood 
for rendezvous without the Admiral; and that, instead of being 
“too late,” the mischance consisted only in the fact that the ap- 
proach of the fleet was discovered, on which the Russians de- 
camped. Petropaulovski was dismantled, and the result is not 
unimportant. We do not lay much stress on the supposed compact, 
conjecturally censured by our contemporaries, for sparing Sitka as 
a consideration for sparing the territory of the Hudson's Bay Com- 

any. It is true that the Hudson’s Bay Company is purely com- 
mercial, while the Russian Fur Company, like most Russian 
enterprises, has a political purpose; but it had as yet acquired very 
little political importance, and we doubt whether Sitka has any 
military or naval strength. 

On the other hand, Petropaulovski constituted a protection to 
the Bay of Okotsk, into which debouches the river Saghalin, the 
waterway from Chinese Tartary, and from the portal of Kiachta, 
through which the trade between China and Siberia has been car- 
ried on. The great exile province of Russia, poorer than any part 
even of that empire in the means of transit, possesses several 
rivers; but, with a few exceptions of short streams running into 
the Pacific, all its rivers flow into the Arctic Ocean. The Saghalin 
would have given it a highway direct into the Pacific. Russia 
appears to be in process of being “crumpled up” in the Crimea, 
her fleet at all events destroyed; she is shut up in the Baltic; the 
White Sea, an unimportant lh has been visited ; and now even 
her far Eastern projects on the North Pacific have been disturbed. 





The life of the Emperor Napoleon has been threatened. It 
was known that the Emperor was to be at the Théatre Italien on 
Saturday evening; and as the carriages drew up, a young man 
standing at the entrance of the theatre fired a small pistol at one of 
the carriages—one containing a party of ladies, the Emperor being 
in another. The man proved to be a poor fool, who had made him- 
self conspicuous in the annals of Parisian swindling and Parisian 
émeutes; but this time the assassin is treated in the way that we 
treat the creatures—as mad. In Paris they avoid the excitement 
of a public trial; with us it is usually found that juries readily 
adopt the aw page of insanity. The cheers with which the Em- 
peror was hailed on showing himself in the theatre prove how glad 
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the Parisians are to be spared the consequences of his removal ; 
just as their extreme rejoicings at the Sebastopol victory prove them 
to have become attached te the poliey which he has so powerfully 
set in successful motion. But it is felt that the success for France, 
politically as well as strategically, depends mainly upon himself ; 
and while the ultimate announcement of Dr. Conneau is awaited 
with solicitude, at the best Bellemarre might have consigned France 
to a minority—with no certainty that “the best” would really be 
secured. 

The incident is a warning, first, that we must not count upon 
the immortality of arrangements which have any mortal man for 
their author; and secondly, that if Napoleon the Third desires his 

ower to survive him, he must well employ his time in rooting the 
Seon institutions into the affections, the habits, and the mate- 
rial interests of the people. It is consistent with his sagacity that 
the warning should have been anticipated by his own designs; but 
Bellemarre played the part of that officer whom the great Sultan 
appointed to parade his camp, bearing aloft the — shirt as 
a banner, and proclaiming aloud, that, for all his glories and his 
power, “Saladin must die.” And that Saladin is among those who 
have never died! 





The war fixes its stamp on every act of life amongst us which 
comes publicly to view. Joy at the “ glorious news” has been the 
universal expression of the national countenance. From Prince 
Albert lighting up the Highlands with a great bonfire before Bal- 
moral Castle, and so enabling the country around to share the 
gratification of the Queen who looked smiling from the windows, 
to the humblest tradesman in the pettiest town, coming out for an 
exchange of words with his neighbour, the feeling has been one. 
The Cabinet Councils meet, and the public departments are hard 
at work, to push forward the business connected with the war. 

The Bank has again raised its discount, this time to 44 per cent; 
but the event has not occasioned any panic. Consols did not fall 
by so much as 4; and although “surprised,”—which it need not 
have been, seeing the steady downward course of bullion,—the 
City was not alarmed. The remittance of the Turkish loan is 
mentioned as the proximate and provoking cause for the pre- 
caution ; but it is due to continued causes, which are too well 
understood to leave any ground for fear; and the occurrence ex- 
cites no “ vulgar impatience of taxation,” so that the war be prose- 
cuted commensurately. Still the fact does point to a tightening 
pressure consequent on the vast outlay ; a pressure which the 
people bear, not with blindness, but with cheerfulness, because 
they approve of the occasion for it. 


Che Cantt. 


Wuen the Queen had last year retired to Balmoral she received intel- 
ligence of the battle of the Alma. During her stay this year in the 
North, she was destined to receive the news of a more important event of 
the war—the fall of Sebastopol. It was ten o'clock on Monday evening 
when the telegraphic dial told her Majesty that the Allies were in pos- 
session of Sebastopol. The Queen instantly caused the news to be spread 
abroad; and Prince Albert, attended by Earl Granville and the young 
Princes, went up to Craig Gowbain, “where a quantity of firewood bad 
been collected.” Soon Highlanders appeared led by the late piper of the 
Forty-second, now her Majesty’s piper, playing national airs. 

‘““A considerable number of people,’’ says the Court newsman, ‘ was 
soon assembled, and the erection of a bonfire was but the work of a few mi- 
nutes; and upon the arrival of the'Prince and the party accompanying him 
it was lighted, and blazed high into the air, amid the loud and oft-repeated 
cheers of the assemblage. Some whisky having been procured, the health 
of the Queen and the Prince and of the brave armies of the Crimea were 
drunk, while the air rung with acclamations. The Queen and the Duchess 
of Kent, with the ladies of the suite, viewed the distant scene from the win- 
dows of the Castle. It was one of surpassing wildness and beauty. The 
country for a considerable distance was lighted by the vast bonfire, the ruddy 
gleams from which were reflected from the windows and walls of the Castle. 
The picturesque figures of the Highlanders, who had now collected in consi- 
derable numbers, were seen against the flames, and their shouts were heard 
far and wide through the glen, while the occasional sound of the discharge 
of fire-arms from distant localities proved how rapidly the long-wished-for 
intelligence had travelled. A little before twelve o’clock, the whole con- 
course of peasants, workmen, gillies, and others, descended from the craig, 
and assembling before the Castle windows sang ‘ God save the Queen,’ and, 
after three hearty cheers, gradually dispersed.” 

The Queen and the children drove out on Wednesday; and Prince Al- 
bert went into the forest, deer-stalking. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia arrived at Balmoral yesterday, on 
a visit to the Queen. Prince Albert met him at Banchory. 


Che Aletropalis. 
London gave strong manifestation of its interest in the war on Monday 
night and Tuesday. Prepared by the announcement of the capture of 
the Malakoff, everybody was on the alert in the evening, anxiously look- 
ing out for news. The offices of the evening journals were besieged ; 
crowds were assembled in the streets, reading the news by gas-light ; 
the newsrooms were full to overflow; a number of persons assembled in 
front of the Royal Exchange expecting to hear the Lord Mayor proclaim 
the victory by sound of trumpet. The intelligence was announced 
with applause at all the theatres. About nine o’clock the Park and 
Tower guns fired a salute; and the bells of many churches rang out joy- 
fully for some time. On Tuesday morning, the members of the Stock 
Exchange opened their proceedings with “God save the Queen” and 
**Partant pour la Syrie” in full chorus, At the Tower, and at Wool- 
wich, sixty-two guns were fired. ‘he vessels in the river were gaily 
decked with flags, Throughout the day there was much bell-ringing, and 
in the evening a partial illumination. 








The Assessors appointed to set out the wards of the Metropolitan parisbes 
under Sir Benjamin Hall's Act have assiduously continued their task— 


visiting this week Marylebone, Newington, Paddington, St, Saviour’ 
Southwark, Rotherhithe, Islington, Bermondsey, Greenwich, Clerken. 
well, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Deptford, and Poplar. Matters 
gone pretty smoothly, and with little contention. lan 

Mr. John Simon, Officer of Health of the City of London, has bee 
appointed Medical Officer of the General Board of Health, in pursuance 
of the act of last session continuing that board and authorizing the gp. 
pointment by it of a medical officer. “a = 


A Temperance Conference, attended by delegates from several ¢, 
was held at St. Martin’s Hall on Tuesday; Mr. G. W. Anstie, solicitor 
Devizes, in the chair. The subject of deliberation was the relaxation of 
the restrictions on the sale of beer and spirits on Sundays. The Cop. 
ference resolved that the conduct of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the Sunday Beer Bill of 1854, in gug. 
denly closing their inquiry and presenting their report while a consider. 
able number of intelligent and important witnesses were waiting to he 
examined, was partial, unjust, and impolitic, and every way deserving of 
reprehension; that the change in the law promoted intemperance, and 
that strenuous exertions should be made to reduce the number of public. 
houses, Ata public meeting in the evening,—Mr. George Cruikshank 
in the chair,—much praise was bestowed on the working of the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act in Scotland. 


Wns, 


The remains of the late Mr. Feargus O’Conror have been honoured 
with a public funeral. It took place on Monday. A considerable num- 
ber of persons assembled in Finsbury Square and Smithfield ; Proceeding 
thence, they joined a third body in Russell Square ; and the whole mags 
marched to Notting Hill, whence they escorted the hearse to Keng) 
Green Cemetery. The roads were lined with people, and several thoy. 
sands were in the cemetery to witness the final proceedings. After the 
ordinary service, Mr. Jones, formerly of Liverpool, delivered an oration 
on the virtues of the late champion of democracy ; who, as one of the 
banners paraded behind his coffin said, “lived and died for us.” 4 
hymn was sung; after which the people quietly dispersed. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, this week, Lucas, the man who robbed shop. 
keepers by having hairs attached to coins which enabled him to jerk ce 
money out of the till, was convicted, and sent to prison for two years, 

John Clark, a sailor, was convicted cf stealing a coat and contents from 
house near the Commercial Road. Clark meant to steal a coat only; but ip 
a pocket were a hundred-pound and a fifty-pound note; these he sold for 
100 sovereigns; 80/7. has been recovered. Mr. Bodkin sentenced him to 
prison for eighteen months: had the culprit known the contents of the 
pocket when he stole the coat, the sentence would have been ten year’ 
transportation. 


Strahan, Paul, and Bates, were committed for trial on Wednesday, by Mr, 
Jardine the Bow Street Magistrate; Dr. Griffith was bound over to prose- 
cute; and the several witnesses were bound over to appear. The new evi- 
dence given on this occasion was that of Mr. Alexander Beattie; who de 
posed to the sale of 12,128/. 5s. worth of securities belonging to Dr. Griffith, 
by Sir John Paul. Mr. Jardine, in consequence of the evidence taken since 
he first admitted the prisoners to bail, now required a larger amount of sure- 
ties: the accused themselves were each required to enter into recognizances 
for 10,000/., and the two sureties to give bonds for 5000/. each,—on the 
whole, 60,0007. for the three prisoners. 

Mr. Wilks, brewer, his son, and his clerk, have been committed by the 
Westminster Magistrate on charges of conspiracy, fraud, and forgery. All 
were admitted to bail; and Mr. Wilks was only required to put in his own 
recognizances, Mr. Arnold considering the case against him weak. 

Mr. Talbot, Member for Glamorganshire, obtained summonses at Guild- 
hall Police Court against another Member of Parliament and a merchant, who 
were alleged to have conspired to prevent Mr. Talbot from realizing 10,0001 
which he had advanced on the security of a ship and other property. Much 
obscurity hangs over the transaction, but it would seem that the allegations 
were, that one of the accused parties had lent 10,000/. on the same ship to 
the other ‘‘conspirator,”’ and that this transaction had been registered, while 
Mr. Talbot only had a verbal promise of the security ; so he accused the two 
gentlemen of conspiring to defraud him of his security. A few days after 
the summonses had been issued, legal gentlemen attended to inform the Al- 
dermen that the ease would not be proceeded with: matters had been ar- 
ranged—the summonses had been obtained under a ‘‘ misapprehension.” 
Alderman Humphery and Alderman Finnis condemned the whole proceed- 
ing, as an unfair use of the criminal law to compel a man to pay money. 
But since no one attended to prefer a charge, the matter dropped. 

Jane Gibson, a nurse formerly employed in the Army Hospitals at Scutari 
and Balaklava, has been remanded by the Southwark Magistrate on a eharge 
of stealing a large quantity of linen, books, and other articles belonging t 
the hospitals or to the inmates. A cart-load of valuable property of the kind 
was found at her lodging. She was dismissed from the service in the East 
for drinking. Before the Magistrate, she made most contradictory state- 
ments of how the things were given to her, and by whom. 

Cortazor and Masip, the forgers of letters of credit, have been again re- 
manded. Efforts have been made to get possession for the prosecutors of 
large sums of money transmitted by the prisoners to France through the 
post. Many pretended letters of credit, dated Valencia, Madrid, and Paris, 
were found on the prisoners; and bills of exchange nominally representing 
352,000 francs. 

Mr. Mathew Wood, of the General Post-office, has committed suicide under 
very distressing circumstances. He held a lucrative office in the mail de- 
partment of the Post-office; the head office became vacant; he was allowed 
six months’ probation to ascertain his fitness for the position, and he soon be- 
came conscious that he was mot equal to the onerous duties. He grew de- 
sponding, and hinted that it must be “success or prussic acid.’’ At the end 
of the period of probation he was informed that he had not been appointee. 
Ile went home, and swallowed an enormous quantity of prussic acid-—* 
poison which he had been using for photographic purposes. ‘The Coroners 
inquest returned a verdict of ** Insanity.” 

On Monday there were no fewer than eight notices posted at Bow Street 
Police-station relating to the bodies of persons unknown which had recently 


| been found in the Thames. 


The results of the accident at the recent féte in Cremorne Gardens were 
less serious than was at first reported no bones were broken; most of the 
soldiers have recovered. ‘The sum of 849/. was netted for the benefit of the 
Wellington College. 

The extensive premises of Baker and Co., builders, near Lambeth Palace, 
were burnt down soon after midnight on Tuesday. A number of houses 
Paris Street were damaged, many trees in the Archbishop of Canterbury ® 
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re burnt, and a large part of the park-wall fell down. The pro- 

oy Set is Free at 50,000/., covered by instrances; but the work- 
sad who were not insured, have lost 3000/7. worth of tools. 


Chr Provinces. 

The intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol spread with electric speed 
through the country. The enthusiasm of the provincial towns surpassed 
that of the metropolitan city. — Bells rang everywhere; guns were fired 
here and there ; flags were hoisted in great numbers ; there were spon- 
taneous displays of fireworks, spontaneous making of bonfires, much 
playing of music, and universal rush of the population into the streets. 
The excitement of Monday evening was not at all diminished on the fol- 
lowing day. At Plymouth, Chatham, Sheerness, and other places, official 
salutes were fired. It may be said that all England gave itself up to re- 
joicing 00 Monday night and Tuesday. 


« A hero is no hero to his valet de chambre,” has beer an accepted 
saying; but we live in days when greater feats are performed than the 
reverse of Voltaire’s witty mot—we live to see County Members heroes 
in their own counties. Sir John T yssen Tyrell, of Boreham House, 
Essex, was on Tuesday presented with a portrait of himself, painted by 
Mr. Lucas, and subscribed for by friends and constituents, not all of the 
same political hue. The ceremony took place at the ancestral seat of the 
Tory Baronet, and was followed by a banquet. In simple hearty phrase, 
Sir John uttered his thanks, and at the close appropriately remarked— 

“ | have nothing further to say than to invite you to accompany me to 
the tent yonder, where I hope we may spend the remainder of the afternoon 
in a manner not disagreeable to any of us. Certainly it is a most fortunate 
thing that we have so fine a day, and that we have taken Sebastopol—( Loud 
cheers and laughter)—for it is needless to point out how very unpleasant it 
would have been if the day had been rainy and we had not taken Sebastopol.” 
Renewed laughter.) : 

At the banquet, the chief speakers were Sir Harry Smith, Mr. G. 
Round, and Mr. Bramston. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of the Birmingham 
Industrial Free Schools was held on Monday evening; Lord Hardwicke 
in the chair. Just as the proceedings were about to commence, the news 
of the capture of Sebastopol arrived ; and Lord Hardwicke, announcing 
the fact, remarked that the feelings it called forth tended to set aside the 
interest he felt on the occasion. There was great cheering, and at the 
request of the chairman the company united in singing the national an- 
them. After this the business of the meeting continued. The indus- 
trial schools are intended to provide education for destitute children who 
wander the streets. On the motion of Lord Leigh, seconded by Mr. Ad- 
derley, the report on the progress of the schools was unanimously 
ad »pted. 


\ 


The Liberal candidate for Totness is Lord Gifford, son of the Marquis 
of Tweeddale. In an address to the constituency, he avows a coinci- 
dence of opinion between himself and Lord Seymour, now Duke of 
Somerset. In the war, he will cordially support the Government; on 
home questions, he will promote free trade, and “ vote for the removal of 
restrictions that fetter individual exertion or interfere with the free 
growth of national industry,’’ vote for the abolition of church-rates, and 
“support further reform on the principles of the act of 1832,’"—claiming, 
at the same time the right to exercise his own discretion in reference to 
proposals submitted to Parliament for the purpose of defeating a Govern- 
ment or embarrassing a party. 


Prince Napoleon Bonaparte arrived in Plymouth Sound on Sunday, by 
the Ariel, from Cherbourg. He was received by the Port Admiral, Sir 
William Parker, and took up his abode in Government House. He is 
now on a Visit to several of our ports. 

After the enthusiasm exhibited at Birmingham respecting the Peel 
statue, it excites indignation to learn that the statue is not yet half paid 
for; while Mr. Hollins, the sculptor, is answerable even for the expens 
of rails, lamps, and pedestal. The sooner Birmingham produces the 
thousand pounds required, the better for her reputation. 


In consequence of a petition from the Eastern Counties Railway Com- 
pany, the Commissioners of Customs have granted to the port of Harwich 
similar privileges to those enjoyed by Southampton and Newhaven as to 
the exportation of goods under bond. 

Judgment was given on Monday by Mr. Hill, the Commissioner of the 
Bristol Bankruptey Court, in the case of Thomas Wright Lawford. This 
bankrupt failed for nearly 60,000/., leaving behind assets furnishing to the 
creditors scarcely more than a shilling in the pound. He began life as 
clerk in the office of his uncle, Mr. Edward Lawford, late solicitor to the 
East India Company, now also a bankrupt living abroad. For eight years 
the nephew received a salary of 400/. a year from his uncle. At the termi- 
nation of the period, Thomas Lawford went on his uncle’s recommendation to 
practise at Carmarthen. Here his gains were small, and he tried hie hand at 
farming ; becoming at the same time agent for Lord Dynevor, and a tenant 
of his lands. For the agency he had received 300/. a year from 1840 to 
1849, yet in the latter year he was 12,000/. in debt. He had expended mo- 
ney on the farms he rented without having any lease ; he had erected hot- 
Houses to raise grapes for the London market ; had engaged in a speculation 
f t hatching chickens by steam, and even in a mining concern in Prussia. 
Being insolvent to the extent of 12,0007. he began to borrow, raising loans 
atone time amounting in all to 80,0007. from insurance companies, and 
other loans to pay the costs and interest of the former. ‘The cost of 

ese loan transactions is set down at 25,000/. in five years. It ap- 
Pears that Mr. Edward Lawford, the uncle, then reputed to be worth 
18,0007. a year, took part in the loans. On one occasion he asked his 
nephew to appear as the borrower of a sum of money he wanted “‘ to com- 
plete the purchase of an estate in Kent,” the uncle figuring as the security. 
Subsequently Mr. Edward Lawford effected loans in his nephew's name, 
Without consulting him, and all the money of the first loans went through 
his hands, By him the 80,000/. was reduced to 44,000/. The certificate 
was unopposed. The officers of the court were of opinion that Mr. Thomas 
Lawford is a person whose intentions were honest, and that his errors have 
been caused rather by an over-sanguine temper and extreme infirmity of 

Judgment than by want of rectitude. 
Air. Hill awarded a third-class certificate, suspended for twelve months 
Without protection. 
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j then came Marchioness, Clementina colt, and Blooming Heather ; 
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Thomas Tutton, a young man accused of poisoning his father, at Bath, 
surrendered himself to the Dublin Police last week ; he was brought to Eng- 
land, and was examined at Bath on Saturday. The witnesses were a female 
servant, Mr. Harries, the family medical attendant, and a Dublin constable. 
The servant described how Mr. Tutton senior had been seized with sickness 
after taking beer and potatoes from the hands of his son, and detailed cir- 
cumstances of a suspicious nature. Mr. Harries deposed that he had de- 
tected white arsenic in the ejecta from Mr. Tutton’s stomach, and on the 
different utensils in which the fried potatoes had been deposited. The Po- 
liceman stated that young Tutton denied his crime; he surrendered be- 
cause of the accusations in the newspapers. The prisoner cross-examined 
the witnesses himself. He was remanded. 


An original impression that the murder of a little girl at Clifton was per- 
petrated by a maniac gains ground. A lunatic who has been found at Neath 
has dropped words referring to it; and a woman tells a story of encountering 
a madman on the evening of the murder, near the scene. 

Paling has been committed for the murder at Cudham, and also on a 
charge of robbery. 

Three burglars have been captured at Wingfield in Wilts, in a curious 
way. On Sunday evening, Mr. Meade, the Vicar, with all his household, 
went to the church of the village; a little boy, son of the parish-clerk, no- 
ticed two men enter Mr. Meade’s he went to the church and in- 
formed his father; the clerk publicly notified what was going on; the 
service was stopped, and the whole congregation withdrew and surrounded 
the vicarage. Some of the men then entered the house, and seized three 


ellows who had packed up the plate ready for removal. 
extensive smuggling operations are 


According to the Morn I 
carried on in the Bristol Channel, on the Somersetshire side, where there 


are no Coast Guard stations, The goods smuggled are sent from Franc 


house ; 
} 


ng nice, 


Four lives have been sacrificed on the Reading and Reigate 
severe injuries inflicted on nine persons, by an “accident.” Crosley an en- 
gine-driver was directed to take his engine to Guildford, and bring to Read- 
ing a London train. Finding that the stoker of his engine was not there,—he 
ordered a “cleaner” to jump up; and without placing any lights on the en- 
gine, without looking whether the points were right for the up-line, by 
taking which only he knew he should avoid a train nearly due—without 
saying a word to the stationmaster, he put on steam and started out of the 
engine-shed on to the down- line About a mile and a half from Reading his 
engine crashed against the down-train. The two engines were destroyed; a 
luggage-van and second-class carriage were broken to pieces; and th 
sengers were strewn about in every direction. Three were killed—Mr 
more, a banker’s clerk at Reading; Mr. Belton, 
Francis Beant, a gamekeeper. Crosley 
were badly wounded—two are in danger. 

The inquest was opened on Thursday. Jesse Ferguson, Crosley’s stoker 
for the oceasion, who was in the hospital, badly hurt, made a statement to 
the Coroner, which was read tothe Jury. It exhibited very clearly Crosley’s 


tailway, and 





pas- 
Fyn- 
a military student; and 
was found dead. Nine passengers 





recklessness. He told Ferguson not to mind lighting the lamps till the en- 
gine was in motion,—a grave offence; Ferguson was trimming the lamps 
when the collision occurred. It was Crosley’s duty to direct his fireman to 
turn the points on leaving the station, that the engine might be put on the 
up-line—he gave no directions, and seems to have assumed that the points 
were rightly placed, which he ought to have known they would not be. 
His engine proceeded with the tender in advance, exhibiting no light; and 
at the time of the disaster he was blowing off steam: the people in charge 
of the passenger-train were unconscious of his approach. 

It appears from the evidence at the Coroner's inquest, held at Ferryhill 
station, that William Haigh, the unfortunate man who was killed while 
greasing a wheel of the railway-train which conveyed the Queen to the 
North, fell a victim t excess of zeal. le had no orders to grease wheels 
while the train was in mot indeed, the general orders prohibit such a 
dangerous practice : the axle was not very hot at the time; if it had been, 
he should have signalled to the driver to But Haigh, thinking that 
grease was wanted in the axle-box, left a carriage and got on to a foot-board ; 


he seems to have opened the 
on the viaduct crossing the river Skerne; 
a low wooden rail; Haigh's head or 
and he was struck off the foot-board 


box preparatory to putting in grease; this was 
along the centre of this viaduct is 
body came into contact with this rail, 

The inquest verdict was “ Accidental 
death.”” Haigh was a steady man; he has left a widow and three children. 

Thomas Newstead, a farmer, has been killed on the York and Scar- 
borough railway, near York—bhe strayed on the line while drunk, and a train 
ran over him. 


Mr. Nicholson, organ-builder, Macclesfield, has met with a singular death. 





He was in the act of “ voicing” or “‘sounding”’ a pipe, and applied his ear 
to it, when, from some unknown cause, a splinter flew out, entered his ear, 
and gradually penetrated to the brain. After three weeks’ illness he ex- 
pired, suffering great agony. 
Tue Sr. Lecer. 

Doneaster Races opened on Tuesday, with fine weather, but only an 
average attendance. The ground was hard, and led to much miscalcula- 
tion of results, but the sport on the whole was good. The chief event— 


the St. Leger—came off on Wednesday, and was won by an “ outsider.” 
The St. Leger Stakes of 25 sove. each, for 3-yr olds; colts 8st 7lb; fillies, 


Sst 2lb. The second to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes. St. Leger course. 
x y St. Lawret Wells l 
Rifleman Fiatman 
s Lady Tatton J. Osborne 
pri Rotherham J. Marston 4 





The following algo ran—Greculus Esuriens, Herald, Marchioness, Bloom- 
ing Heather, Oulston, Capucine, ¢ by Surplus out of Clementina, Alice. 

Betting at starting: 5 to 4 agst Rifleman, 7 to 2 agst Oulston, 6 to 1 agst 
Clementina colt, 8 to l agst Rotherham, 15 to 1 agst Marchioness, 15 to 1 
agst Capucine, 20 to 1 agst Greeculus Esuriens, 26 to 1 agst Blooming Heather, 
40 to 1 agst Saucebox. 

The Race.—* They got off at the first attempt. Saucebox immediately 
rushed to the front; but, before making the turn for the far side of the course, 
he gave way to Lady Tatton, Rifleman going on second, with Saucebox 
third, and Rotherham next; the Clementina colt and Oulston showing at 
the tail of the ruck. In pretty nearly the same order they ran to the mile- 
post, where Oulston went up to Rifleman ; Saucebox at this point being fourth, 
and Capucine next. On passing the Red House the lot presented a compact 
form, Lady Tatton still baving a slight lead, with Rifleman second, Oulston 
third, and Saucebox fourth. On reaching the distance, Oulston disappeared 
from the front, and in the next moment Lady Tatton gave way to inte 
and Saucebox. They ran in this order to the stand, and the contest now 
was intensely exciting. Wells, with admirable tact and the most energetic 
perseverance, “called upon” Saucebox, who made a gallant effort, headed 
Rifleman, and at last won by three-quarters of a length, Lady Tatton was 
beaten about half a length from Rifleman, Rotherham was a bad fourth; 
the three 
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being nearly abreast. Herald was in their wake, and Oulston and Capucine 
were the next two; Graculus Esuriens was last. The pace was bad through- 
out. Rifleman broke down.” 


SCOTLAND. 

Sir George Brown is a native of Elgin; and being on a visit to his 
brother at Linkwood, near that town, his admirers there thought it a fit- 
ting occasion for doing him honour. They accordingly invited him to dine 
with them. Provost Grant filled the chair; the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of March, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Admiral Duff, and Mr. 
Cumming Bruce M.P., were among the guests. Provost Grant proposed 
the health of the veteran General in a speech descriptive of his services. 
Sir George Brown, in reply, lightly estimated his own services, to pay a 
compliment to his late commander: whatever he had done had been done 
only in executing the orders of Lord Raglan. 

“If I had failed to carry them out, I should have failed in my duty. And 
more than that, I should have failed in my duty to the most kind and con- 
siderate friend I ever had upon earth. Lord Raglan was always so kind and 
considerate to everybody, and particularly so to me—he took me so much 
into his confidence, and treated me in such a way that I would have been 
something worse than a coward if I had not done my best to obey his com- 
mands.” 

As the banquet was given on Tuesday evening, the news of the fall of 
Sebastopol had just arrived, and the passage of the greatest public interest 
in Sir George’s speech turned upon that. 

“‘ The fall of Sebastopol will prove of great importance, and we shall be 
able to do something decisive ; for hitherto we have been fighting with one 
arm tied. We have not been able to move the army, because we depended 
upon our ships for every ounce of provisions, every morsel of forage, and 
every truss of hay we consumed, It was impossible to move the army to 
pass the Tchernaya and march upon the Russians without leaving at least 
90,000 men upon the plateau to sustain our om there. We could not 
leave our ground and enormous matériel there to go out and at- 
tack them; they would not only have got our guns, but they would 
have obtained possession of points of our position which we never could 
have regained from them. They would have established themselves upon 
the high ground in the way they previously established themselves 
upon the low ground; and the consequence would have been, that we 
should have been besieged, instead of besieging them, in our own har- 
bour. We have now got possession of the South side—there seems no 
reason to doubt—we have now got possession of the South side of the har- 
bour, which is in fact all the town, and our troops will be able with a small 
force to maintain the road to Mackenzie’s Farm; we can cross the Tcher- 
naya, and we shall be able to fight our enemy upon open ground, whereas 
before we could only fight them through the town. I may say that till now 
we were tied by the leg. The Russian army, it must be remembered, has 
frequently been very superior in numbers to ours: mind you, the Russians 
have not been acting in regard to their army as we have been doing te ours, 
or as any other state in Europe has been doing; for, while we have been 
improving our civil institutions mainly, egad they have been paying no at- 
tention to anything but their army.” 

The rest of Sir George’s speech was retrospective, and dealt with the 
earlier events of the campaign. The other chief speakers were the Duke 
of Richmond and the Karl of March, The Duke earnestly protested 
against allowing any diplomatist to “ manceuvre a peace,’ and declared 
that he for one will “ never consent to a patched-up concern.” 











The British Association for the Advancement of Science opened its 
twenty-fifth meeting on Wednesday, at Glasgow. About mid-day, a busi- 
ness meeting was held, in the Merchants’ Hall, the Earl of Harrowby in 
the chair; when the minutes of the Liverpool meeting were read and ap- 
proved, and Colonel Sabine presented the annual report of the Council, 
also unanimously adopted. The statement of the accounts, submitted 
by Mr. Ninnis, showed receipts amounting to 2365/. 10s. 8¢., and pay- 


ments amounting to 1548/7. 9s. 1d., leaving a balance of 817/. 1s. 8d. In | 


the evening there was a public meeting for the purpose of hearing the 
inaugural address of the new President, the Duke of Argyll. Among 
the listeners, were the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earls of Eglintoun, Elgin, and Harrowby, Lord Wrottesly, and Prince 
Bonaparte. The address of the President was descriptive of the great 
advances made in science since the British Association visited Glasgow 
fifteen years ago; a copious theme, on which the Duke dilated with 
graceful eloquence for a considerable time. 


IRELAND. 

Prince Napoleon was expected at Cork towards the close of this week, 
and steps had been taken by the local authorities to invite him to a public 
dinner. 

The Commissioners inquiring into the endowed schools in Ireland have 
found that the Limerick schools are not in the best condition. The master 
of one school is paid 150/. per annum; and since 1823, 5000/7. has been 
paid out of the county funds to the school account. There should be 
twenty = y educated gratuitously at this school. There are four pupils 
in all, each of whom pays for himself, Not a single free pupil has been 
nominated since 1837, 








Some persons propose to give a farewell dinner to Mr. Gavan Duffy, 
and they pressed Mr, Thomas Carlyle to take the chair. His reply has 
been published in the form of a letter to Mr. James Hannay. 

“ Addiscombe Farm, Croydon, 5th September 1855. 

“Dear Hannay—Some short time ago I received a circular, with Mr. E. 
Whitty’s signature, on the same subject as your note, and was well pleased 
to learn that such a project was in agitation on behalf of Duffy ; to which I 
wished all success very sincerely, though myself unable to take part in it. I 
have a real regard and even affection for Duffy; whose fine truthful intel- 
lect and ardent humane character were always recognizable to me in the 
worst tumult of Irish confusions. His course, then, which I never could ap- 
plaud for wisdom, nor rebuke without pity and respect, has all along seemed 
to me one of the most tragical; and surely it has been troublous enough, 


tumbling in the wake of that monster of ‘Blarney, Big O, and his ‘justice | 


for Ireland’ (the ugliest impostor generated in my time),—and, alas! it ends 
ina oem mournful manner, though in a manfuil and pathetic one, on 
my poor friend Duffy’s part! I would gladly go and testify these feelings on 
his behalf, wherever it might be useful or suitable; but, on the other hand, 
I can perceive this dinner will not be the place for me to do it, but for 
others differently related to it than I, and who probably have somewhat 
other feelings to express. In short, there are multifarious reasons admonish- 
ing absence on my part,—two reasons, were there no other: permanent wish 
to steer clear to windward of O’Connellism, and of anti-ditto, in all their 
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1 branches; and, yf the horror and misery I undergo in al pal 
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dinners’ whatsoever. pray you, therefore, let me be excused, and 
lieved, at the same time, to wish the enterprise heartily well, as I do, 
** Yours very truly, T. Cartyzy,.” 


The Very Reverend Viscount Montmorres, Dean of Achonry, has received 
a letter intimating that he will be shot, in retaliation for imaginary offen 
and because he was averse to burials being performed during the time of ser. 
vice on Sundays. It is stated that this Protestant clergyman is a king and 
good man in his dealings with all classes of people. 





Aarrign aut Culouial. 


Tue Crimea.—The bombardment of Sebastopol, briefly announgej 
last week as having been begun on the 5th, led to a storming on the 9; 
and on the 10th instant the Allies were in complete possession of the 
whole of the South side. 

At present the story of this great action has only been made known } 
means of the electric telegraph in brief despatches from the Allied Gene. 
rals ; but they are sufficient to give us a clear however bare outline of thig 
last act of the siege. 

The battle of the Tchernaya was followed by the construction of a raft 
bridge by the enemy across the great harbour,—a work which he had 
completed on the 28th August, and had used to reinforce the garrison of 
the Southern side. For several days the Allies were kept on the alert on 
the Tchernaya, lest the enemy should pay them another sudden yisit 
The Highland brigade were sent down from the front to reinforce the 
Sardinians ; and the cavalry and fifty guns were held in readiness to got 
on the first appearance of the enemy. But he did not appear ; appre. 
hensions on that score ceased ; and the Highlanders were moved back tp 
the front. Meanwhile, the enormous preparations for the bombardment 
went on silently, secretly, and well ; and every hour brought the fatal 
moment nearer. The French had pushed forward their sap, it is said, to 
the very edge of the ditch round the Malakoff ; but on the Ist September 
the English were still 150 yards from the salient of the Redan. A heavy 
fire covered the working-parties ; whose picking and shovelling and piling 
of sand-bags and gabions were much hindered by the brightness of the 
nights. By accident, a Russian shell, falling on some powder carelessly 
scattered in the Mamelon, set fire to the great magazine there, and blew 
it up, killing and wounding several officers and men, but doing no 
damage to the batteries. The enemy also made a clever sortie, and 
destroyed some gabions on the advanced parallel of the right attack, But 
these small incidents did not materially impede the progress of the works, 
The enemy concentrated his troops between Fort Constantine and the 
Mackenzie heights. On the bridge there was incessant movement of 
horse, foot, and stores. Rumours reached the Allied Generals of in 
subordination in Sebastopol—of mutiny and the shooting of officers and 
men ; and it is said that the wounded were sent by a long détour to 
Backsbiserai, to avoid the camp, so that the troops might not be dis- 
couraged by the numbers. The enemy also threw up more earthworks 
on the North side, with embrasures for guns. In the Allied camp it was 
felt that the crisis of the siege was near at hand. 

At length, the dawn of the 5th September saw the opening of the fire 
from our mortar-batteries, It was thenceforward continued without ces- 
sation by day and by night, and must have strewed the enemy’s lines 
with dead and wounded. The bombardment seems to have been carried 
on by a horizontal fire of artillery and a vertical fire of mortars. But 
besides the terrible array of iand-batteries opposed to the East face, there 
were six English and six French mortar-boats firing shells from Stre- 
letska Bay into the Forts Quarantine and Alexander. On the night of 
the 5th, a shell set fire to a frigate in the harbour, and the light of the 
blazing vessel illuminated the whole camp. On the 7th, another ship 
was set on fire, and burnt to the water’s edge. The Russians seem to 
have replied to the “infernal fire” of the Allies with considerable ani- 
mation ; but the awful explosions that broke forth here and there behind 
the earthworks told how effectively the Allies pitched their missiles into 
the Russian magazines. On the 8th, it was determined that the enemy's 
works should be stormed; and accordingly, a simultaneous attack was 
made by the French on the Little Redan, which lies on the proper left of 
the Malakoff, and upon the Malakoff itself. The English directed their 
efforts against the Great Redan. To account in part for the result, it is 
stated that besides being on higher ground than the other works, the 
Malakoff was constructed in tiers, each protecting the other from the 
batteries of the second line of defence ; while the Redans on either flank 
were entirely exposed to the full fire of the enemy’s artillery. The rush 
was made upon the whole line, and on every point the Allies at first suc- 
ceeded. The French carried the Malakoff, and turned the defences 
against the enemy ; but they failed to hold the Little Redan, as the Eng- 
lish failed to hold the salient of the Great Redan,—each withering and 
wasting away under a terrible storm of grape delivered at short range. 
In like manner, General De Salles, who commanded on the West face of 
the town, when he saw the French flag flying on the Malakoff, attacked 
the Central Bastion twice, with great obstinacy; but was unable to keep 
his ground, because the first line of earthworks was entirely open to the 
heavy fire of the second. The issue of the terrible combat on the 8th 
was, that the French held the Malakoff as the fruit of the assault, and 
that the bombardment continued. 

On the night of the 8th, the enemy set fire to the town and the magi- 
zines, to cover his retreat to the North side. The suburb of Karabelnais 
and the town formed one vast semicircle of fire, within which mines were 
exploding in all directions. The Quarantine Fort blew up early in the 
morning; the remaining large ships were sunk; and the enemy had 
destroyed his bridge before eight o’clock, leaving behind him five hundred 
wounded. Prince Gortschakoff, having destroyed his bridge, begged 92 
armistice in order to carry them off; but it does not appear whether this 
request was complied with or not. On the 9th, the Allies watched the 
glaring furnace before them, and wisely refrained from entering; but 
Admiral Bruat steamed up to the Quarantine Fort in the Brandon, just 
before it blew up, and found that it had been abandoned. Prince Gort- 
schakoff told his Government that the Allies would find nothing on the 
Southern side but blood-stained ruins. On Monday the 10th, General 
Pélissier went over the town and lines, and found that, instead of leaving 
nothing, the enemy had abandoned immense establishments, magazines, 
cannon, and stores of projectiles. On Tuesday the 11th, the troops = 
possession of the place, and an Anglo-French commission began to make 
out a return of the matériel left behind, On the 12th, the last of the 
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had di 
ips had dis 
tem its two sides were completely destroyed. 

The positions of the Russian army extended from the coast to the pass 
of Aitodor. The right wing rested on the North Fort and the sea defences, 

res 
eer the whole being protected by many batteries. But as water is 
scarce on the Northern plateaus, and as the communications of the enemy 
are at the mercy of the Allies, it is conjectured that the former will either 
attempt to force the Tchernaya—an unlikely alternative—or retreat upon 
Sj eropol. 
Bimpherope THE OFFICIAL NOTICES BY TELEGRAPH, 

From General Pelissier. 

« Crimea, Sept. 6, 10 p. m.—Our fire against the place continues under 
favourable conditions. Our losses are very small. Nothing new has oc- 
curred on the lines of the Tchernaya. The enemy is not preparing any 
movement there.” ‘ 

“ Crimea, Sept. 7, 10 p.m.—The fire of our artillery has been kept up for 
the last twenty-four hours. A French shell set fire today tv a Russian fri- 
gate, which is burning at the present moment. 

«“ Varna, Sept. 9, 3 35 a. m.—The assault on the Malakoff was made yes- 
terday at noon. Its redoubts, and the Redan of Careening Bay, were car- 
ried by storm by our brave soldiers with admirable intrepidity, to the shouts 
of ‘Vive l'Empereur!’ We immediately occupied ourselves in lodging our- 
selves there. We succeeded in doing 80 at Malakoff. The Redan of Careen- 
ing Bay was not tenable, owing to the heavy fire of artillery which was 
oured upon the first occupiers of that work. Our solid installation at Ma- 
lakoff cannot fail soon to make it surrender, as also the Redan, of which our 
brave allies carried the salient with their usual vigour ; but, as was the case 
at the Redan of Careening Bay, they were obliged to give way before the 
enemy’s artillery and powerful reserves. On beholding our eagles floating 
on the Malakoff, General de Salles made two attacks on the Central Bastion. 
They did not succeed. Our troops returned to their trenches. Our losses 


are serious, and I cannot yet send a precise return. They are amply com- | 


pensated for, as the capture of the Malakoff is a,success the consequences of 
which are immense.” 
“ Brancion Redoubt, [Mamelon] Sept. 9, 3 a.m.—Karabelnaia and the 


South part of Sebastopol no longer exist. The enemy, perceiving our solid | 


occupation of the Malakoff, decided upon evacuating the place, after having 
destroyed and blown up by mines nearly all the defences. Having passed 
the night in the midst of my troops, I can assure you that everything in the 
Karabelnaia is blown up ; and from what I could see, the same must be the 
case in front of our left line of attack. This immense success does the great- 
est honour to our troops. I will send you a detailed account of our losses 
during the day ; which, after so many obstinate combats, must be consider- 
able. Tomorrow I shall be able to form an estimate of the results of this 


great day’s work ; a great portion of the honours of which are due to Gene- | 


rals Bosquet and MacMahon. Everything is quiet on the Tchernaya, and 
we are vigilant there.” 

“ Crimea, Sept. 9, 8 p.m.—This morning I ascertained that the enemy has 
sunk his steamers. Their work of destruetion continued under the fire of our 
shells. The explosion of mines successively and on different points makes it 
our duty to defer our entrance into the place, which presents the spectacle of 
an immense conflagration. Closely pressed by our fire, Prince Gortschakoff 
has demanded an armistice to carry away the remainder of the wounded near 
Fort St. Paul. The bridge, as a precautionary measure, has been broken 
down by his orders. I am collecting the returns of our losses, and you shall 
have them as soon as ready. All goes om well. We are vigilant on the 
Tchernaya.” 

“ Crimea, Sept. 10, 11 p. m.—I visited Sebastopol and the line of defences 
today. It is difficult to give an exact picture of the results of our victory, 
of which inspection alone can give an idea. The multiplicity of defensive 
works, and the materials and means that have been applied, surpass every- 
thing known in the history of war. 
caused the enemy to fly before our eagles, already three times victorious, 
has placed in the hands of the Allies immense establishments of matériel, of 
which it is impossible to calculate the advantage. Tomorrow the Allied 
troops will occupy Karabelnaya and the city. An Anglo-French commission 
will be engaged to report on the matériel abandoned by the enemy. The 
joy of our soldiers is great. The cry of ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ celebrates the 
victory.” 

From Admiral Bruat. 

“ Orimea, Sept. 9, 10 15 a.m.—The assault upon the Malakoff Tower was 
made yesterday at noon, and later in the day on the Great Redan and on the 
Central Bastion. A gale from the North kept the ships atanchor. The mor- 


tar-boats, to be enabled to fire, were obliged to enter Streletzka Bay. They 
fired 600 shells against the Quarantine Bastion and Fort Alexander. The six 


English mortar-boats, also at anchor in Streletzka Bay, fired about the same 
number of shells. Last night violent explosions and vast conflagrations led 
us to believe that the Russians were evacuating the town. We ascertained 
today that the Russian vessels had been sunk. The bridge was covered with 
troops retreating to the North side. After eight o’clock the bridge was de- 
stroyed. Only a few steamers remain in the port, anchored near Fort Ca- 
therine. 
Brandon, and ascertained myself that they are now evacuated. They have 
just blown up. Our soldiers have left their trenches, and spread themselves 


in isolated groups on the ramparts of the town, which appears to be com- | 


pletely abandoned.” 
From General Simpson. 

“ Crimea, Sept. 8, 1855, 11 35 p. m.—The Allied forces attacked the de- 
fences of Sebastopol this day at twelve o’clock. The assault on the Malakoff 
has been successful, and the work is in possession of the French. The attack 
of the English against the Redan did not succeed.” 

“Crimea, Sept. 9.—Sebastopol is in the possession of the Allies. The 
enemy, during the night and this morning, have evacuated the South side, 
after exploding their magazines and setting fire to the whole of the town. 


All the men-of-war were burnt during the night, with the exception of three | 


steamers, which are plying about the harbour. The bridge communicating 
with the North side is broken.” 
a Crimea, Sept. 10.—The casualties, I regret to say, are somewhat heavy. 
No general officer killed. Names shall be sent as soon as possible.” 
- Crimea, Sept. 12, 10 40 a. m.—The enemy have destroyed the remainder 
of their fleet. Nothing now remains in the harbour.” 
Sir Edmund Lyons says, on the 9th, “‘ During the night the Russians 
= sunk all the remainder of the line-of-battle ships in Sebastopol har- 
our,” 
i From General La Marmora, 
‘ Kadikoi, Sept. 9.—The general assault was made on Sebastopol yester- 
ay. It was crowned by a brilliant success. The Malakoff Tower was taken 


by the corps d’armée of General Bosquet. Our soldiers, though they did 
not take part in the assault, had forty men killed and wounded in the 


trenches, 
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appeared from the harbour, and the means of communication | the night, the Russians retired, after having burnt the town, and bl 


| 
| 


! 


. ' vn up 
the fortifications and buildings, and having sunk their last ships.” 
From Prince Gorts¢ hakoff. 


“ Sebastopol, Sept. 9, 8 p.m.—The enemy receives constantly reinforce- 


tood on the Inkerman hills, the left wing lined the Mackenzie | ments of fresh troops. The bombardment is fiercely violent. 


10 at night.—The garrison of Sebastopol, after sustaining an infernal 
fire ( feu d’enfer), repulsed six assaults, but could not drive the enemy from 
the Kornileff Bastion (the Malakoff Tower). Our brave troops, who resisted 
to the last extremity, are now crossing over to the Northern part of Sebas- 
topol. The enemy found nothing in the Southern part but blood-stained 
ruins. On the 9th of September the passage of the garrison from the South- 
ern to the Northern part was accomplished with extraordinary success, our 
loss on that occasion being but 100 men. We left, I regret to say, nearly 


| 500 men grievously wounded on the Southern side.” 


The taking of the Malakoff, which | 


I approached the Quarantine batteries this morning, on board the | 


| The total loss of the English in the attack on the Redan is put down at 


2000, but no official announcement of the numbers has been madé The 
loss of the French is variously estimated at from 7000 to 10,000 killed 
and wounded. Among their generals, three have been killed; and among 

| the wounded, it is said, Generals Bosquet and M‘Mahon, slightly —Gene- 
rals Bourbaki, De Salles, Rivet, Couston, and De Marolles, more or less 
severely, 








Official List from the War Department. 

Officers Killed.—Lieutenant-Colonel Patull Oth Regiment. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cuddy, tegiment. Lieutenant-Colonel Handcock, 97th Regiment Major 
Welsford y ent. Captain J. ( N. Stevenson, 30th Regiment Captain 
— Every, 4ist Regiment. Captain J. A. Lockhart, 4lst Regiment. Captain G. 
Rochfort, 49th Regiment. Captain R. A. Cox, 62d Regiment. Captain W. B.C. A 
Parker, 77tl feviment Captain H. W. Grogan, 88th Regiment Captain H, 
Preston, t giment. Captain — Hutton, 97th Regiment. Captain Hiam- 
mond, Ril vade Lieutenant L. Blakiston, 62d Regiment Lieutenant W. 
Wright, iment Lieutenant O. Colt, 7th Regiment. Lieutenant R. H. 
Sommerville, 23d Regiment. Lieutenant D. Dynely, 23d Regiment. Lieutenant 
H. Donovan, 33d Regiment. Lieutenant A. D. Swift, 90th Regiment Lieutenant 
F. Willmer, 90th Regiment. Lieutenant D. M‘Gregor, 97th Regiment. I itenant 


S. Ryder, Rifle Brigade. Ensign Deane, 30th Regiment. Deputy-Assistant Com- 


missary W. Hayter. 


langerously Wounded.—Lieutenant-Colonel T. B. Gough, 33d Regiment Lieu- 

| tenant-Colonel J. Eman, 4lst Regiment. Major F. F. Maude, 3d Regiment. Major 
S. R. Chapman, 20th Regiment. Captain Sedley, Royal Engineers. Captain W. H, 
Poole, 23d Regiment Captain C. H. Lumley, 97th Regiment. Lieutenant W. Kerr, 














30th Regiment. Lieutenant W. M. Jones, 7th Regiment. Lieutenant P. Godfrey, 
19th Regiment. Lieutenant A. Goren, 19th Regiment. Lieutenant W. Tompson, 
17th Regiment. Lieutenant W. G. D. Massey, 19th Regiment Lieutenant L. 
O'Connor, 23d Regiment. Lieutenant C. Beck, 23d Regiment. Lieutenant E. 8, 
Holden, 23d Regiment. Ensign C. Michell, 49th Regiment. 
| Severely Wounded.— Licutenant-Colonel D. Lysons, 23d Regiment. Licutenant- 
Colonel Lindesay, 63d Regiment. Lieutenant-Colonel L. B, Tyler, 62d I iment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. & Heyland, 7th Regiment. Lieutenant-Colonel I’. Max- 
well, 88th Regiment. Liecutenant-Colonel 8. Unett, 19th Regiment Major W 
Rooke, 47th Regiment. Major A. Cure, 55th Regiment. Major J. H. King, 49th 
Regiment. Captain Pocock, 30th Regiment Captain R. Hume, 55th Regiment. 
Captain H. Hibbert, 7th Regiment. Captain J. Hickie, 7th Regiment Captain F, 
| Vane, 23d Regiment. Captain J. Butts, 77th Regiment. Captain B, Mauleverer, 
88th Regiment. Captain G. R. Beresford, 88th Regiment. Captain R. Grove, 90th 
Regiment. Captain W. Twilis 90th Regiment. Captain J. Wade, 90th Regi- 
ment. Captain R. Sibthorp, 97th Regiment. Captain A. C. L. Fitzroy, R.A. Cap- 
tain H. Vaughan, 90th Regiment. Licutenant H. C. Elphinstone, Royal Engineers 
Lieutenant G. A. Morgan, 55th Regiment. Lieutenant R. Williams, Ist Kegi- 
ment. Lieutenant R. Caton, Ist Regiment. _Lieutenant M. Field, 30th Regiment, 
Lieutenant G. San 3 giment Lieutenant W. Johnson, 55th 1 nent. 
| Lieutenant F. Kingscote, 4lst Regiment. Licutenant W. Davenport, 62d Regi- 
| ment. Lieutenant R. Molesworth, 19th Regiment. Lieutenant 8. C. Millett, 23d 


Lieutenant F. M. Dare, 23d 
Lieutenant J. Trent, 33d Regi- 


Lieutenant J. Williamson, 23d Regiment 
Lieutenant J. Tupper, 23d Regiment. 


' Regiment. 
Regiment. 


} ment. Lieutenant J. uurie, 34th Regiment. Lieutenant N. Harris, 3ith Regi- 
ment. Lieutenant W. Lambert, 88th Regiment. Lieutenant E. Hopton, 88th Re- 
| giment. Lieutenant L. Scott, 88th Regiment. Lieutenant Watson, 85th Kegiment. 
Lieutenant J. Rattray, 90th Regiment Licutenant Sir C, Pigott, 90th Regi- 


Lieutenant H. Goodriche, 








| ment. Lieutenant R. J. Deverill, 90th Regiment. 
| Regiment. Lieutenant R. Goodenough, 97th Regiment Lieutenant R. Champion, 
| R.A. Lieutenant Tyler, R.A. Lieutenant M. Waters, 77th Regiment. Lieutenant 
| C. Knowles, 77th Kegiment. Ensign A. Letts, 3d Regiment, Ensign A. Martin, 
|} llth Regiment. Ensign G. Walker, 88th Regiment. 
| Slightly Wounded.—General Van Straubenzee. General Shirley. General Warren, 
| Colonel the Hon. P. Herbert. Lieutenant-Colonel Mauleverer, 30th Regiment. 
| Major Campbell, 30th Regiment. Major Pratt, 4lst Regiment. Major 7 r, 7th 
| Regiment Major Warden, 19th Regiment. Major Woodford, Rif Brigade. 
| Major J. H. King, 49th Regiment. Captain C. Hood, 3d Regiment. Captain Dun- 
bar, 3d Regiment. Captain Rowlands, 4lst Regiment Captain Hunter, 62d 
| Regiment. Captain Chippendall, 13th Regiment. Captain Ellis, 33d Regiment. 
| Captain Perrin, 90th Regiment. Captain Woods, 97th Regiment Captain the Hon, 
| R. Pellew, Rifle Brigade. Licutenant Parker, 17th Regiment. Lieutenant the Hon, 
W. Plunkett, Ist Regiment. Lieutenant Cox, 3d Regiment. Lieutenant Austin, 
0th Regiment. Lieutenant Parkinson, 95th Regiment. Lieutenant Maude, 41st 
Regiment. Lieutenant Bayley, 19th Regiment. Lieutenant Prevost, 23d Regiment. 
Lieutenant Radcliffe, 23d Regiment. Lieutenant Wallis, 33d Regiment. 1 t unt 
Leggett, 77th Regiment. Lieutenant Haydock, 90th Regiment. Lieut t Gra- 
| hame, 90th Regiment. Lieutenant Browne, 97th Regiment. Lieutenant Fitzgerald, 


eutenant Eyre, Rifle Brigade. Lieutenant Riley, Rifle br 


Rifle Brigade. Lieutenant Moore, Rifle Brigade. Lik 
Borough, Rifle Brigade Lieutenant Playne, Rifle Brigade. 

Missing.—Lieutenant H. Palmer, 62d Regiment 

Just before the assault, the camp had witnessed two theatrical repre- 
sentations. One was at the theatre of the Naval Brigade; where jolly 
Jack contrived to perform “ Deaf as a Post,” “The Silent Woman,” and 
* Slasher and Crasher,” to the refrain of big guns, and the amusement 
of 2000 spectators, including the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Rokeby, and 
many Generals. The Duke led the encore for a hornpipe. In the other 
| representation M. Alexis Soyer was the chief actor. In the presence of 
Marshal lélissier, General Simpson, the Duke of Newcastle, scores of 
general officers, and s veral “ Crimean heroines,”’ he exhibited his famous 
kitchens, and converted, in his astonishing fashion, ordinary rations into 
extraordinary food, to the satisfaction of all, 

Rvuss1a.—<According to a telegraphic message from Vienna, published 
in the Zime 8, the Austrian officials expect that the Emperor Alexander 
will be at Warsaw on the 22d or 24th instant. 

Intelligence of the doings of the Allied squadrons in the Pacific has 
been received, vid San Francisco. The British squadron, under Admiral 
Bruce, consisted of eight ships mounting 190 guns; the French squadron, 
under Admiral Fournichon, consisted of four ships mounting 164 guns, 
Their destination was the fortified town of Petropaulovski, the capital of 
Kamschatka. It will be recollected that when the Allies attacked this 
place in September last year, they failed to destroy it, and returned to 
the Pacific station, leaving behind them two Russian men-of-war, the 
Aurora and the Dwina. In order to prevent the escape of these ships, 
it is said that the Admiralty, carly in the present year, sent the steamers 
Barracouta and Encounter to blockade Petropaulovski. In the mean 
time, the Russians had greatly strengthened the defences, and doubled 
the number of guns. When, however, the Allies appeared before the 
place in May, they beheld the American flag flying instead of the Russian}; 
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The French and English assaulted with real heroism, During \ and on landing they found that the town was entirely deserted by the 
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enemy, and tenanted only by two Americans and a Frenchman. They 


| 


also learnt, that on the 17th April, the Aurora and Dwina, with a trans- | 


port carrying the garrison, and three American whalers carrying stores, 
had evaded the blockading ships, and escaped in safety to the Amoor river. 
Nor was this all: the Russian Admiral, whose frigate, the Diana, was 
destroyed in Japan, had also escaped the Barracouta and Encounter, and 
had run into the harbour. These infelicitous incidents are referred to 
“thick fogs.’’ On landing, the Allies destroyed everything, but found no 
guns, the armament of the place having been either buried or carried to 
the Amoor. It is now said that had the attack upon Petropaulovski last 
year been continued an hour longer, the Russians must have surrendered, 
as their ammunition was exhausted. After destroying Petropauloyski, 
the greater part of the Allied fleets returned to their stations on the 
American coast, passing by Sitka and the Aleutian Islands to San Fran- 
cisco; where some had arrived on the 26th July, and others were 
expected daily. ‘Two British ships, however, the Pique and the Amphi- 
trite, sailed for the Amoor river. Sitka was spared, as being exempted 
from all liability to hostilities on the part of the British by a conven- 
tion concluded between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Russian 
American Company,—a convention not binding on the French. 

Not the least interesting announcement relates to the Amoor or Saghalin 
river. The British and French ships on the China station, twenty in 
number, would, it was anticipated, rendezvous at the mouth of the Amoor 
about the 19th July, with a view of assailing the place. The Amoor 
divides Southern Siberia from Mantchooria, and connects the Pacific with 
the South-eastern frontier of Russia. 

** As little is known in England,” says the Morning Post, “about the 
doings of Russia in North America and on the coast of China, we quote from 
an able paper, read in March last before the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec, the following description of the Russian fortresses at the mouth 
of the Amoor. ‘ Within the last eighteen months the Russians have availed 
themselves of their possession of the mouth of the magnificent river Amoor 
(which they have obtained by taking advantage of the present troubles in 
China) to transport a large number of heavy guns, and an immense quantity 
of other munitions of war, from the interior of Siberia to the Pacific, and 
thence to their portsin America. By this new seizure of territory from 
China, and the consequent acquisition of the entire navigation of the Amoor, 
upon which they have already placed several steam-boats, the Russians have 
been able to secure a splendid naval harbour, and to establish a depot of 
warlike and other supplies upon the Western shores of the Pacific, in a 
climate which admits of navigation during the whole winter, within 
reach of the great arsenals and manufactories of Siberia, and of the 
great line of communication running through the latter to the West, and 
therefore of the whole resources of the empire, and also of their possessions 
in America, by which the latter have Teoma of far more importance 
to them and far more formidable to their enemies. Until England and 
France shall maintain a sufficiently numerous fleet in the Pacific to capture 
or blockade the coast of Russian America, or to capture the new Sebastopol 
which is fast rising in offensive as well as in defensive strength at the 
mouth of the Amoor, the latter will constitute the most powerful support 
and reserve to the former ; and the iron and cordage of Siberia being close at 
hand, the Russians will be able to build and send forth powerful fleets, that 
might keep in dread the entire seaboard of our Indian and Australian pos- 
sessions, or, passing on, at any favourable moment make a diversion in Ku- 
rope.” The practical result of our operations at Petropaulovski has there- 
fore been, to cause a reinforcement of 1500 men to reach in safety ‘ the new 
Sebastopol’ which Russia has erected at the mouth of the Amoor.” 

The intelligence from San Francisco says, ‘‘ The mouth of the Amoor is 
defended by strong forts, and garrisoned by from 8000 to 10,000 men.” 
There is a bar at the mouth in front of the forts ; and it is supposed that 
the fugitive men of war were unladen to enable them to float over it into 
deep water. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained despatch from Admiral Bruce, the 
commander of the British squadron, to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
His despatch, dated from the “ President, at Petropaulovski, June 15,” 
confirms the accounts derived from the documents communicated to the 
San Francisco papers; but does not state that the two steamers Barra- 
couta and Encounter were ordered to watch the harbour of Petropau- 
lovski, 

**T reached the rendezvous, lat. 50° N., long. 160° E., 
the 14th of May; and the Dido and Pique arrived the same day: tbe En- 
counter and Barracouta had been there since the 14th of April. Great cre- 
dit is due to Captain O’Callaghan and Commander Stirling for the zealous 
exertion by which they effected this object ; and their Lordships will remark 
the promptitude with which they were despatched by Rear-Admiral Sir 
James Stirling. 

“The French frigate Alceste and the Brisk were in the vicinity of the 
rendezvous at the same time; but the prevalence of thick fogs and adverse 
weather prevented my seeing the Bay of Acootska before the 20th ultimo; 
when, six of the ships being together, I trusted to the prompt appearance of 
the seventh, and accordingly proceeded to the port, in tow of the Barracouta, 
followed by the Aiceste, in tow of the Brisk. The Dido, Pique, and En- 
counter, arrived the same evening. 


in my flag-ship, on 


. Se ti. 

Admiral Bruce states that as he was proceeding after the Russian shi 
into the Sea of Okhotsk, he met the Amphitrite, from Honolulu, Cae 
tain Frederick brought intelligence that the Allied fleet in the Chines 
seas was at the Amoor river. This led him to desist from his search ~ 
> - ~ 4 ch, and 

to send the Encounter to the rendezvous of the Allied fleet, in case the 
should still be there, and the Pique, Barracouta, and Amphitrite, ag 
reinforcement to the Amoor, The latter was instructed to return to the 
Pacific station as soon as her services were not required in the Seq of 
Okhotsk. . 
In a second despatch, dated “off Sitka, July 17,” the Admiral states 
that he was able to release, by exchange, two prisoners, an Englishman 
and a Frenchman, captured last year at Petropaulovski. 

The Scotsman publishes an interesting letter from Mr. Easton, tho 
surgeon of the Cossack, captured at Hango. vais 
* Wladimir, August 5.—1 left St. Petersburg on the afternoon of gg. 
turday the 14th of July, I think, escorted by a gendarme officer and two of 
his men, and travelled along the celebrated but most uninteresting road 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow ; reaching the latter place on Tuesday after. 
noon, and leaving it at eleven o'clock p.m. We reached Wladimir aboy 
noon next day, after a fatiguing journey of four days. Here I am planted jn 
the midst of Russia. The Governor is very kind ; and his lady speaks Ryo. 
lish most admirably, and uses it to promote my comfort and happiness by 
every means possible. In truth, I am overwhelmingly indebted to Lag; 
Annenkoff for her unceasing benefits, taking from exile most of its sting, ] 
have good quarters and kindness from all 1 meet: what can I desire mor 
except liberty ? Wladimir is a very beautiful town, situate on a small river 
called the Kliasme, which waters the plain above which the town stands, Jt 
is choke-full of picturesque churches, very old, and very noisy when thei 
bells are clinking, which is pretty frequently. I send you an account of 
what came under my knowledge at Hango. [ see from the St. Petershypg 
Journal very erroneous accounts have been published. ; 
** June 4 or 5—(I am not quite sure of the date)—the Cossack anchored 
off Hango, for the purpose of setting at liberty several Finnish merchant. 
captains taken prisoners in the Gulf of Finland. On this service a euttey 
with eleven men, under the command of Lieutenant Geneste, accompanied 
by Mr. Sullivan, was ordered to proceed on shore, hoisting a flag of trucg 
(white flag). I, hearing there was a boat to be sent to the shore to land the 
prisoners, thought I might as well take advantage of the chance of a walk, 
however short. ‘Three stewards were sent in the boat, to purchase, if ql. 
lowed, milk, eggs, &c. Being a medical man, I of course paid no attention 
to any of the arrangements connected with the boat, so that I did not know 
there were any arms in her; nor did I think it necessary to pay any atten- 
tion as to flags, except that I sometimes called out to let the flag of truce be 
well seen. ‘The boat, bearing the white flag in her bows lashed to a board- 
ing-pike, was pulled under the telegraph station; the Finnish captain, 
Lundstrom, I think, directing where to land. Inside the point of land on 
which the telegraph is placed, we found a small harbour with a wooden 
pier, which we went alongside of. Lieutenant Geneste then gave orders to 
the sailors not to leave the boat, but to put on the pier the luggage belong- 
ing to the prisoners. Geneste, Sullivan, myself, the three stewards, and the 
risoners, landed on the pier ; one of the stewards taking the white flag with 
nim. We had only taken a few steps when from all sides a fire was opened on 
us. I saw for the first time soldiers, and, at a burried glance, I thought about 
a hundred of them had surrounded us. The first I saw fall was Lund- 
strom, next one of the stewards. I immediately jumped into the water to 
get to the boat, but saw she had drifted a little from the landing-place, with 
several of the sailors seemingly dead in her. Seeing no other means of es- 
cape, I got under the pier, thinking, if not discovered, I might manage to 
get off to the ship at night. I found that one of the stewards, wounded, and 


| one of the sailors, unwounded, also one of the Finnish captains, had like- 


**Commander Stirling, of her Majesty’s steam-sloop Barracouta, while | 


in the fog, 
with much 
and I was 


separated from the squadron, having, during a_ break 

looked into the anchorage to see if it was there, took, 
judgment, that opportunity of reconnoitering the harbour ; 
informed by him of the ships being no longer in it.’’ 
off Petropaulovski, on the 30th May, he “ found the place completely 
evacuated—not a ship, gun, or person to be seen—nothing but empty 
embrasures and deserted houses. I entered the inner harbour on the follow- 
ing day, in the Barracouta, accompanied by Captain Penanros, of the French 
frigate Alceste; when we found three Americans, (the only residents left,) 


wise taken shelter under the pier. The affair seemed to be over in an in- 
stant, there being no resistance on our side—in fact no time for it. After a 
short time, all being quiet, the Finnish captain left the pier, and shortly 
after returned with men from the village ; when of course we became pri- 
soners. We were placed in waggons and taken to Ekenas; where, to my 
great delight, I found Geneste and Sullivan, with three of our men un- 
wounded, and three others wounded. While under the pier, I of course did 
not know the fate of the others, but, from the firing, thought all except the 
two with me had fallen. We were very we treated when prisoners, and 
everything was done for the wounded that could possibly be done. 
“ RNonert T. Easton, Surgeon, R.N.” 

France.—Another attempt has been made on the life of the Emperor 
of the French, it is said by a maniac. Little is known of the occurrence 
beyond what the Moniteur has communicated; but the account given by 
that official journal is believed to be nearly accurate. Following this 
authority, we learn that on Saturday night the Emperor visited the Ita- 
lian Theatre. ‘The first carriage of the cortége, containing Count Baccio- 
chi, attracted little or no attention. The second carriage, which followed 
at an interval of some minutes, contained the Ladies of Honour. An old 
soldier of the Empire, who happened to be standing near, and whom tbe 
sight of the Imperial liveries excites to enthusiasm, shouted out “ Vive 
I’ Empereur!’’ with much ado. Hearing this, a young man stepped for- 
ward, a small pistol in each hand, levelled at the carriage ; but before be 
could fire them, the police had rushed up and struck them down, causing 
the balls to pass under the carriage. The assassin was instantly arrested. 
A few minutes afterwards, the Emperor drove up, as calm as usual ; and 


| his appearance in the theatre was a signal for a burst of cheers. 


. On arriving | 
| His name is Edouard Camille Dieudonné Bellemarre ; 


from whom we learnt that the Russian ships named in the margin* were | 


cut through the ice, and took their departure, on the 17th (the 5th) of April, 
with all the guns and munitions of war, and all the soldiers ond Govern- 
ment employ és, 800 in number; but of their destination we could obtain no 
clue. . . . . I would observe, that the enemy must have worked in an inde- 
fatigable manner after the departure of the Allied squadron last year, as 
we found nine batteries for fifty-four guns had been constructed with much 
skill and labour, by means of fuscines strongly bound together, twenty-five 
feet thick, staked and filled in with earth, and some of them ditched round, 
with covered ways leading from one to the other, and trees planted in the 
rear. Every possible preparation had been made to receive us prior to the 
orders arriving from St. Petersburg to evacuate the place. I caused the bat- 
teries to be destroyed ; but, having met with no opposition on approaching 
Petropaulovski, I considered it a point of honour to respect the town.” 

In the Rakovia harbour he found concealed the Aian, a Russian whaler 
of 400 tons, built at Abo in 1853, As she was deserted, and as her boats, 


sails, and anchors could not be found, she was destroyed. 
* Aurora, 44; Dwina, 20; Olivutza, 20. Transports —Baikal, Irtisch. 





The assassin was taken to the Prefecture of Police, and there examined. 
his age twenty- 
He is slight in person, under the middle height; has a sullen and 

e 


two. 
mean countenance, scrofulous skin, thick lips, dark and small eyes. 
faced the Prefect with boldness; avowed his intention of killing the Em- 
peror, and denied that he had any accomplices. But he subsequently as 
serted that Lunge, a bootmaker, supplied him with powder, and loaded 
the pistols which he used on Saturday. 

Bellemarre is a native of Rouen. At the age of sixteen he robbed his 
master, a Rouen tradesman, and was sentenced to imprisonment for two 
years, When he had been in prison six months, the Emperor, then 
President of the Republic, liberated him, “ on the ground of his extreme 
youth.” We next find him at Paris, taking part in the fighting at the 
coup d'état of December 2 ; avowing himself to have been the author ol 4 
placard entitled “ Motifs de la Condemnation 4 mort de Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte ’’; and for this offence he was condemned to two years ul 
prisonment in a fortress. Sent to Belleisle as a political offender, he Te- 
mained there until January last, when his term of punishment expired. 
At Belleisle, it is said, he was looked upon by his fellow prisoners a8 4 
madman, 

‘* When he was liberated from Belleisle, in January last, the Governor of 
the prison wrote to the authorities that Bellemarre was deranged in his i0- 
‘elke ; that be had the monomania of crime ; and that he ought to be taken 
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care of as a dangerous maniac, who, he was given to understand by his fel- 


jow prisoners, had sworn to attempt the life of the Emperor. Bellemarre 
used to boast that he in his single person was the accuser, the witness, and 
the judge of Louis Napoleon ; that he had tried and condemned him, and 
that he should be his executioner.” — : 

It is stated that he will not be tried as an ordinary offender, but simply 
detained as a maniac, fj ma 

An Imperial decree has appeared in the Moniteur raising the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the French Army in the Crimea to the dignity of a 
Marshal of France. 

" Circulars have been issued to the Prefects and the French Bishops 
directing them to codperate in offering a public thanksgiving for the vic- 
tories of the Allies, on 1, next. 

Abd-el-Kader arrived in Paris on Monday. He brought with him 
some magnificent presents for the Empress and her ladies and the Prin- 
cess Mathilde. 

Mr. Roger Fenton has exhibited 350 photographic views taken by him 
in the Crimea during the year. They will, it is said, be published under 
the patronage of the Emperor and the Queen of England. 

Germany.—The Emperor and Empress of Austria reached Ischl on 
Sunday, from Vienna. 


of cholera. 

Iraty.—The letter of Prince Lucien Murat has been copied in extenso 
from the pamphlet circulated on the Continent. The letter is dated 
the 10th April 1854, and it is addressed to a relation, He says to 
« Mio caro nipote,” that he understands and approves the motives which 
have suggested an impartial examination of the probability that Italy 
may emancipate herself from the foreign yoke. ‘“ Precisely because it 
appears to me that I am the only possible solution, I am interdicted 
from taking any initiative. 
in exile. It is not because he was born on the steps of a throne 
that he can regard it as his property, in the way that a pri- 
vate citizen regards a field as his. The late history of the French, 
making and unmaking kings, would disabuse any man of that de- 
lusion. But there is no denying that individuals and families may 
be bound to the fate of peoples. If Italy called him, he would 
come; if she made another choice, she would have his wishes and 
assistance. Were he king, instead of repressing the liberty which the 
constitution would have given to the people, he would rely on municipal 
institutions, free internal administration, and the concurrence of those 
whom the country itself should indicate. He urges his relation to con- 
tinue in occupying himself with the interests of Italy : “ but remember,” 
he says, “ the truth, which is not the less good for being ancient—‘ No- 
blesse oblige!’ ”’ 

Denmark.—A letter from Copenhagen shows, that although the Danish 
constitution is in the throes of reconstruction, the King can find time for 
archeological investigations. 

“ Copenhagen, Sept. 8.—The King is gone to Ringstad, the ancient capital 
of the kingdom, to be present at the opening of certain tumuli, containing, 
according to the popular legend, the graves of the first Kings of Denmark. 
The first that was opened was supposed to be that of King Canute Laward ; 
but nothing of importance was found in it. The next tumulus opened was 
the grave of Canute VI.; where was discovered a long box or coffin with a 
leaden cover, which was immediately opened in the presence of the King. 
There is no doubt that the remains were those of the above-named King, 
from various regal emblems, and the size of the skeleton, for history records 
him to have been a very tall and powerful man. In the grave of King 
Waldemar I. a very interesting discovery was made. Under the head of the 
body, which was enveloped in a monk’s cowl, was found a square leaden 
slab, not only confirming this as the grave of King Waldemar, but recording 
the principal acts of his life. On the same day, the graves were opened of 
King Waldemar the Victorious and his Queens Sophia and Bengarda. Yes- 
terday the graves of Queen Dagmar and Queen Regissa (the latter the wife 
of Canute VI.) were to be opened. The King is still at Ringstad. It is 
situated in the centre of the island of Seeland, on the line of the Copenhagen 
and Corséer Railroad.” 

Mexico,—Santa Anna isagain an exile. He left the city of Mexico on 
the 9th August, signed his abdication at Perote, and proceeded to Vera 
Cruz, where, on the 17th, he embarked for Havannah. He was escorted 
to Vera Cruz by a few faithful troops, who defended him at that city 
against the revolutionists. General Carro was elected President for six 
months, by certain delegates, who met in Mexico on the 10th. They 
also proclaimed the liberty of the press. A British and a Spanish steamer 
were at Vera Cruz to receive Santa Anna; but the accounts do not state 
which he preferred. 

Unrrep Starrs.—The North Star arrived at Southampton on Wednes- 
day, with advices from New York to the Ist September. 

The Irish element in the United States has again shown itself in public 
agitation against England. On the 14th August, delegates from fifty- 


Phiscellaucous, 


A Cabinet Council sat two hours on Monday afternoon at the Foreign 
Office. It was attended by Lord Palmerston, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Argyll, Sir George Grey, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir William 
Molesworth, Lord Panmure, Sir Charles Wood, and Lord Canning. 

A second Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday, and sat three 
hours. The Ministers present were—Lord Palmerston, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Sir George Grey, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir William Molesworth, 
Lord Panmure, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Lord Canning. 


The Earl of Ellesmere is to be the Lord-Lieutenant of Lancashire in the 


| room of the late Earl of Sefton. 


The Duke of Cambridge is on a visit to the Duke of Hamilton, at Bro- 
derick Castle, Isle of Arran. 

The Duke of Somerset has arrived in town from a cruise in the Baltic. 
He was unable to attend the obsequies of his father, not having received in- 
telligence of the late Duke's demise until he reached the North coast of Scot- 
land. 


Mr. Hincks, the new Governor of Barbados, is merely a settler in Canada, 


; ; F : , = | and is really an Irishman—the son of the Reverend Dr. Hincks, of Cork, 
Baron Kubeck, President of the Council, died at Vienna on Tuesday, | 


His vanities, however, have disappeared | 





A very pretty anecdote is going the rounds of fashionable society in Paris. 
I give it as I heard it, without being able to assert its correctness. The 
Empress said to the Prince of Wales, *‘ I should like to give you something 
before you leave Paris—can you think what it shall be?” “A looking- 
glass,” replied the Prince. ‘*And why a looking-glass?”’ exclaimed the 
Empress. Jecause,”’ rejoined the Prince, “ I should know it had reflected 
yourself; and I should prize it accordingly.” —Morning Post Correspondent. 


“ 


The Prince of Prussia is on a visit to Brussels. He stays at the Prussian 
Legation, but King Leopold fétes him. 

Marshal Radetzsky has celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his promotion 
to the rank of General. He is eighty-nine years of age, and has served 
seventy-one, 

But he is not the oldest General in Europe: the French General Des- 
peaux, now in his ninety-fourth year, has been a General for sixty-one 
years. 


The late Mr. Abbott Lawrence has bequeathed 130,000 dollars for educa- 
tional and benevolent purposes, 

The Duke of Northumberland has been expending the enormous sum of 
50,000/, a year in rebuilding cottages, farm-houses, and buildings, and in 
draining lands, on his vast estates in Northumberland, to say nothing of the 
splendid improvements going on in the stately castles of Alnwick and Wark- 
worth. 


A screw-steamer, the Pearl, was launched at Woolwich on Thursday. 
Her length “over all’’ is 224 feet, her tonnage 1468, and she will carry 21 
guns, 

Placards posted at the Horse Guards announce that an extra allowance of 
sixpence a day is to be paid to every soldier on actual field service, from the 
Ist of last July. The bounty to recruits isnow—for the Royal Artillery, 15/. ; 
Cavalry, 10/.; Guards, 9/.; Infantry of the Line, 8/.; and Land Transport 
Corps, 5/. 

The Lords of the Admiralty left London on Tuesday to “ inspect” the 
naval establishments of Plymouth and Devonport. 

The Queen has sanctioned the alteration of the appellation of “ Foreign 
Legion ”’ to that of the “* British German Legion,” as a proper compliment to 
the discipline and efficiency of the Shornclitfe force. 

Mr. Prince’s breech-loading rifle has been put to a novel test, at Hornsey. 
It was loaded and capped, then sunk in a pond, and covered with sand and 
mud; when taken out, the charge exploded as readily as if it had not been 
under water. 

It is stated that Mr. James C. Thompson, an American, has received an 
offer to assume the chief-engincership of the Russian navy for three years, at 
a salary of 6000 dollars per annum ; in consequence of the resignation of Mr, 
Chambers, a Scotchman, who had held that post for the past eighteen years, 

A French paper states that a great number of railway-carriages are build- 
ing at Hamburg for the Russian Government. They are of iron, and are 
much longer and wider than those used in Germany; each to contain from 
seventy to eighty passengers. ‘They are constructed on the American plan ; 
are entered at the end; and can be united so that the passengers can pass 
from one to the other whilst the train is in movement. 

There are many bankruptcies in St. Petersburg—twenty in one day. But, 
according to the Government, the State financial establishments—savings- 
banks, institutions of credit, and so on—are in a very flourishing condition. 

One Julius Crélecki, a Russian Commissariat officer, has “‘ bolted” from 
Simpheropol with 150,000 silver roubles, and a false passport. He is adver- 
tised in the Silesian Hue and Cry. 


The submarine cable to connect Newfoundland and Cape Breton has been 
lost while it was being deposited in the ocean, forty miles from land. Par- 


; ticulars unknown. 


five towns in the State of Massachusetts met at Boston for the purpose of | 


making “ England's difficulty Ireland's opportunity.” They adopted “a 
platform ” declaring that this “ good time, so long promised, had arrived” 
inviting the coéperation of every society, order, and company in the 
nited States, “ whose object and aim is liberty for Ireland”; and re- 
commending a general convention of the friends of Ireland in the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, to carry out an united system of action. They 
#0 agreed upon an address, the practical point of which is that the mode 
of agitation adopted is that of establishing an “Irish Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety” in every town in the Union,—in other words, societies of United 
tishmen everywhere. Ireland is described as resembling “the calm of 
& vast magazine, waiting but a spark of electricity to touch it to burst 
forth in terrible explosion.”” The Irish peasant is described as spurning 
the “ Saxon shilling,” turning to reap the harvest with a buoyant heart, 
and waiting “ impatiently for the moment when the trumpet of insurrec- 
tion shall summon him to the rebels’ camp.” 
a o- York Herald informs us that the directory of the new organi- 
to give s ough composed of wealthy and responsible men, are compelled 
a onds to return the money raised for the association, should it 
~ Smored for the purpose designed, The same journal points out 
recklessness and folly of that purpose ; shows that the “ opportunity ”’ 
« filibuster: that no elements can be found in the Union to second this 
aunens ing attempt”; and is disposed to suspect in the movement 
cealed purpose—‘ some practical scheme,” having reference to 


Position of the Irish with regard to the elections. 





| from 120 to 150 tons burden, and a schooner of 


It is considered a proof that the Italian vintage has not been bad, this 
season, that the price of wine has fallen 50 per cent in Turin. 

The last advices from Adelaide, South Australia, give some particulars of 
the progress of the efforts to develop the navigation of the river Murray, 
The waters had risen sufficiently for practical purposes, and the Murray 
River Navigation Company were about to raise subscriptions for a general 
extension of operations. At present their fleet consisted of thirteen vessels, 
comprising four steamers of between 40 and 50 horse-power, eight barges of 
100 tons. A railway was 
also contemplated to connect the Murray with the city and port of Adelaide, 
about forty miles in length, two-thirds of which will be upon a dead level. 


“A Victorian Colonist” informs the Zimes that the circumstantial story 
about Mr. Croons’s dismissal from office by Governor Hotham for impugning 
the quality of his beer is a clever pasquinade. There is no such person as 
“‘ Mr. Croons’’—no “ Government contractors.” The writer states that the 
cause of this attack on Sir Charles Hotham was his substituting “bad beer 
for good champagne” at the ball to celebrate the Queen’s birthday ; and 
some official was dismissed, apparently, for not admiring the Governor's 
parsimony. We remark that the Melbourne newspapers are parading the 
fact that Sir Charles Hotham’s salary and allowances are no less, under a 
new regulation, than 13,000/. a year. 


A curious trial has taken place before the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
at Brussels. Mr. John Ashwell, Sir William Magnay, and Mr. John Mas- 
terman, Directors of the Luxembourg Railway, were accused of swindling 
the shareholders. Mr. Ashwell alone surrendered to be tried: the other 
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gentlemen were tried “by default.” The alleged offences were, misappro- 
priating thousands of shares and a sum of 35,750 francs which had been in- 
trusted to the accused for ‘secret purposes,’—that is, to bribe people to 
support the claims of the railway; these shares and money, it was said, had 
been nearly all retained by the accused for their own use, and they had re- 
ceived interest on the shares; the cash and shares were mentioned in the 
books as disposed of for ** purchases of land,” or for “ engineering and law 
expenses.” In his defence, Mr. Ashwell avowed that he had employed most 
of the shares in bribes, retaining some for future use; he mentioned some 
eople he had bribed ; he received the interest for the behoof of these worthy 
Folks. The money he had partly spent for the Company; the balance he 
had returned to the cashier. Lastly, he showed that all that he had done 
had been approved of by the Directors, and sanctioned by;the shareholders at 
their general meeting ; also, that when complaints had been made by some of 
the shareholders, a special committee was appointed to examine into the whole 
matter, and that it had approved of what had been done. On behalf of Sir Wil- 
liam Magnay and Mr. Masterman no defence whatever was offered. In the 
course of the proceedings, it was stated that what the defendants were ac- 
cused of doing was constantly done in England,—namely, on the formation of 
a railway company, to distribute shares or money amongst the owners of 
land through which the line is to pass, and to persons who might be in a 
position in any way to promote its interests; and it was added, that the cost 
of such distribution was always entered in the accounts as ‘ Parliamentary 
expenses.” The Tribunal decided, that as the acts of Mr. Ashwell which 
were complained of took place more than three years ago, they were covered 
by prescription, and that the complaint against Sir William Magnay and 
r. Masterman was not sufficiently proved. It consequently dismissed the 
complaint. 
The prevailing crime throughout California is homicide, either in the shape 
of wilful murder, manslaughter, or deaths caused by hitting the wrong men ! 
Few assassins are punished. 


A wholesale railway slaughter has occurred on the New York and Phila- 
delphia Railroad. Twenty-three persons were killed, and seventy wounded. 
Among the killed was Baron de St. André, French Consul at Philadelphia. 

An accident occurred on the Paris and Versailles Railway on Sunday, sur- 
passing in slaughter our own Reading manufacture. Two trains, one laden 
with passengers, returning from Versailles, the other loaded with luggage, 
going out of Paris, dashed together near the Paris station. The consequence 
was, that at least nine persons, including five children, were killed, and 
seventeen persons badly wounded. ‘The legs of two young girls, sisters, 
were cut clean off; aud the body of a man was found with both legs cut off, 
and a child stifled by the death-embrace in his arms, An inquiry has been 
instituted. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 












Ten Weeks Week 

of 1845-'54. of 1855. 
Zymotic Diseases .coccccccccccccccccccccccccscccescecesesececce econ 292 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat , ecco 59 
Tubercular Diseases ........ecececeseeees evvees ceccceces eovcece esse «189 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ....... esse 106 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........s6+++ ereceevese eens 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .., eeee #8 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ., eeee 58 
Beene Se Whe Hideeye, Os. occ rccoccccccscacscccecccsocsccccce eoce lo 
Childbirth , diseases oi the Uterus, &c. ... eocesecece eee 3 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C. cseeceesccecees oe sees 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .,..... esccccce eoce 5 
Malformations. ...ecsscsccseceeeeseecees eeeereeece eeee 3 
Premature Birth ....... ccccccoces cece 36 
QRBEBET cccccccccccccccccctccccccocceteosccccesccccccccce eves eoee 41 
ARE ceeeee . seco 33 
BURR e cc ccccccccccccecccccccccccecs ° ee o . eee 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ......seseeeeeeeee eeee 36 





Total (including unspecified causes) ° 1417.4 1015 

Cholera has broken out with great violence at Pampeluna: in other parts 
of Spain it is on the decline. 

It is said that there is an “ arsenical spring’’ in El Dorado county, Cali- 
fornia; the water from which is supposed to have caused much sickness and 
death among the miners. The spring comes from a bed of arsenic contain- 
ing gold. 

Last week, Isaac Plumb, now in his hundredth year, walked half a mile 
to see his son reaping on the farm of Mr. Murtit, of Outwell ; when the sight 
of the crops made age relax, and the youth of a hundred harvests, with a 
sharp hook, began reaping, in a style so neat and easy that all who saw him 
said ** Well done!”” He was born in the adjoining parish of Upwell, but 
has lived in Outwell eight years, and been a very hard-working man: he 
always rose early, and rises now at six o'clock in the morning. 

One day last week a letter passed through the Hereford Post-office with 
the following singular address—*‘ For that girl I don’t no her name they 
cals ‘the galoper’ and lives somewhere in Bowsy lane Hereford Hereford- 
shire. Shurs don’t give this to any girl but that girl.’ The letter reached 
its destination—the fair one for whom it was intended being known by this 
sobriquet to the Police. 

A female pedestrian, Miss Isabella Melrose, completed last week at Neath 
the extraordinary feat of walking 500 half-miles in 500 half-hours and 500 
quarter-miles in 500 quarter-hours. ‘The event came off upon the green 
near the railway-station, in the presence of a large number of persons. 

The Yankees have at length caught the great water-serpent—according to 
the Buffalo Daily Republic. The monster was harpooned in Silver Lake, 
dragged ashore, and secured by ropes, yet remaining in the water: he was 
occasionally lively at the last despatches. 
aay at the middle; is ** disgusting’? in appearance, and causes ladies to 

aint. 


CrysTat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
September 14th, including season-ticket-holders, 43,630. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 29th August, at Loch Alsh House, N. B., the Wife of Commander James 
Wood, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 7th September, at Tilgate Manor, Sussex, the Wife of Henry Hoyle Oddie, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 8th, at Cooper's Hill, the Wife of Captain Alex. M‘Kinstry, H.M.’s Seven- 
teenth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, in Bryanston Square, the Lady Amelius Wentworth Beauclerk, of a 
daughter. 

On the 9th, at East Barsham, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, of a son. 

On the 9th, in Queen’s Terrace, Southsea, the Wife of Commander William Charles 
Chamberlain, H.M.S. Conflict, of a son. 

On the 9th, in Portland Place, the Lady of Sir John W. H. Anson, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 3lst July, at the Cathedral, Barbados, William Shepherd Milner, Esq., 
Captain Sixty-ninth Regiment, A.D.C., second son of the late Captain Milner, R.N., 
to Mary Elizabeth, fourth daughter of his Excellency Lieutenant-General Wood, 
C.B., K.H., Commander of the Forces in the Windward and Leeward Islands. 


Onthe Ist August, at Spanish Town, Jamaica, Hugh W. Austin, Esq., Secretary 
to his Excellency Sir H. Barkly, K.C.B., to Maria Theodora Mar, 
daughter of the Hon, Walter G. Stewart, Island Secretary. 








He is sixty feet long, six feet in | 


garet, second | 


On the 4th September, at Edinburgh, Thomas Ogilvy, Esq., of Corrimon 
ness-shire, to Jemima, daughter of the late James Hay, E 
Hay. 

On the llth, at Exning, John Dobede jun., Esq., eldest son of John Dobede, Es 
of Exning House, Suffolk, to Mary Henrietta, second daughter of the Rey, Enki? 
Neale, Vicar of Exning, and Chaplain to Earl Spencer. ine 

On the 11th, at St. Paul’s Church, Southsea, Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
to Anna, eldest daughter of the late Robert Wright, M.D., First Physician ° 
wich Hospital. 

On the llth, at St. Pancras Church, Benjamin Kington Finnimore, Esq., of 
Bombay Artillery, to Julia, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Dickinson 

DEATHS. ‘ 

On the 12th August, in Barbados, of yellow fever, C. R. Dorington, Esq., Lieute. 
nant Sixty-ninth Regiment, youngest son of J. E. Dorington, Esq., of Queen’s 
Square, St. James’s Park, and Lypiatt Park, Gloucestershire ; in his 21st year, . 

On the 28th, at Glenroy, near Fort William, Inverness-shire, from the accidenta} 
discharge of his gun, T. C. Morton, Esq., late of Calcutta, Barrister-at-law, 

On the 29th, at the Rectory House, the Rev. Henry Elliot Graham, for twenty. 
one years Rector of the parish of Ludgvan, Cornwall, and a Magistrate for tio 
county; in his 62d year. - 

On the Ist September, drowned in the river Thames, through the Swamping of a 
boat, and while saving the life of his youngest brother, John, eldest son of John 
Daly, Esq., Grove Park, Camberwell; in his 27th year. 

On the 5th, at Dover, the Rev. Thomas Pearce, M.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus 
College, Oxford, Rector of Mareston, and late P.C. of Folkestone, Rector of Hawk. 
gage, and Vicar of Hartlip, Kent; in his 74th year. 

On the 7th, at Margate, Thomas Kelly, Esq., for twenty-five years Alderman of the 
Ward of Farringdon Within, London; in his 84th year. 

On the 7th, at Brighton, the Hon. William Wilmer Parsons, second son of the Ear] 
and Countess of Rosse. 

On the 8th, at Offey, Hertfordshire, Mary Elizabeth, wife of Sir Charles Gillies 
Payne, Bart., of Blunham House, Bedfordshire. P 
On the 9th, at Prestwood, Charlotte Margaret, the wife of J. H. H. Foley, Egg 
M.P.; in her 56th year. % ws 
On the 10th, in Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, the Rev. Richard Pierce Butler, se. 
cond son of the late Sir Richard Butler, of Garryhunden, county Carlow ; in his 7]s¢ 

year. 
“ On the 10th, at the Vicarage, Norham, the Rev. William Stephen Gilly, D.D, 
Canon of Durham, and Vicar of Norham; in his 67th year. ; 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The London Gazette of last night contained the following prompt tele- 
graphic address from the Queen to General Simpson, through the Minister 
of War. 

“ War Department, Sept. 12.—The Queen has received with deep emo- 
tion the welcome intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol. 

‘“*Penetrated with profound gratitude to the Almighty, who has vouch- 
safed this triumph to the Allied Army, her Majesty has commanded me to 
express to yourself, and through you to the Army, the pride with which she 
regards this fresh instance of their heroism. 

“* The Queen congratulates her troops on the triumphant issue of this 
protracted siege ; and thanks them for the cheerfulness and fortitude with 
which they have encountered its toils, and the valour which has led to its 
termination. 

“* The Queen deeply laments that this success is not without sits alloy in 
the heavy losses which have been sustained ; and, while she rejoices in the 
victory, her Majesty deeply sympathizes with the noble sufferers in their 
country’s cause, 

** You will be pleased to congratulate General Pélissier, in her Majesty's 
name, upon the brilliant result of the assault on the Malakoff; which proves 
the irresistible force as well as indomitable courage of our brave Allies. 

* PANMURE.” 


y, Inver. 
sq., and the Lady Mary 


e, Bart., 
f Green. 


the 
R.A, 


ee > 
Lord and Lady Palmerston visited Melbourne on ‘Thursday ; and the 
good folks of that town, apparently stanch admirers of the owner of Mel- 
bourne Hall, not only escorted him thither, but thought proper to present 
him with a congratulatory address. This they did yesterday morning, at 
Melbourne Hall, where the Premier was the guest of his tenant Mr. 
Briscoe. In reply, Lord Palmerston paid compliments to the people of 
Melbourne and to his host; and, descanting on the war, the difficulties 
that beset the Allies at its opening, the sufferings of the army, and other 
matters, ‘all set right within the last few months,” he proceeded— 
“‘ Well, we have now a great triumph. (Loud cheers.) We have struck 
a mortal blow at an enemy whose aggressive policy threatened the whole 
world, and particularly the interests of this country. Sebastopol has suc- 
cumbed to the valour of the Allies, and right has thus far triumphed over 
wrong. It cannot be expected that great struggles can be carried on without 
great loss on both sides. We have sustained great losses ; but it isa conso- 
lation to those who have lost relatives and friends in this contest, in support 
of liberty against despotism, that their names will be enrolled in the annals 
of fame, and will be associated with the imperishable glories of their coun- 
try. (Much cheering.) But great as our losses are, lamentable as all feel 
them to be, we know that the losses of the enemy are infinitely greater; 
and, though the war has been undoubtedly attended with losses and priva- 
tions on our part, if we give credit to the information derived from various 
sources, we have the satisfaction of knowing that those losses and those priva- 
tions are surpassed in magnitude by those against whom we are patriotically 
contending. (Loud cheers.) And now, one word with regard to the future. 
Final success must attend our arms. (Cheering.) Our security for that arises 
in the undaunted valour of our troops and those of our Allies. We have & 
security also in the good faith of the Emperor of the French, who is with 
| us heart and soul in this contest. (Loud cheers.) We have an additional 
| security in the alliance of the kingdom of Sardinia; which is not so great, 
territorially, as either France or England, yet history reminds us that small 
states have played an important stake in the world, and have exercised no 
inconsiderable influence on its destinies. We remember the important 
part played by Holland, by Venice, by Genoa—smaller states terti- 
torially than the kingdom of Sardinia; and, therefore, not despising 
the lessons of history, but, on the other hand, taking courage from 
the fact of this Sardinian alliance, we say that, while the compact 
is highly honourable to Sardinia, it is of this additional importance, 
that it has formed itself into a league against tyranny.” (Cheers.) With this 
prospect before us, “ it is impossible to believe that the war can be brought 
to any other conclusion than that which will secure to Europe safety against 
| the future aggressions of Russia,—a peace that shall not only be honourable 
and satisfactory to the Allies, but which shall redound to the honour and the 
| interests of the country, and justify the great sacrifices by which such @ 
peace shall have been attained.” (Much cheering.) : a 
The company broke up cheering for Lady Palmerston, and for Mr. am 
Mrs. Briscoe. 


The Emperor of the French, with much military display and ceremo- 
monial observance, attended at the “Te Deum” at Notre Dame on 
Thursday. The streets were lined with National Guards. A grand 
| military escort preceded and followed the carriages of the Imperial pro- 
| cession. At the porch of the cathedral, the Emperor was received by - 
Archbishop of Paris, who presented him with holy water and incense a0 
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ade a congratulatory speech. To this the Emperor replied—“ I come 
— Monseigneur, to thank Heaven for the triumph it has granted to 
non hemo . for 1 must acknowledge that, despite the skill of generals and 
a courage of soldiers, nothing can succeed without the protection of 
Providence.” The church was decorated; and conspicuously displayed 
were the flags of France, England, Turkey, and Piedmont. Fora few 
moments the Emperor knelt alone at the altar; when he had assumed his 
rat the Archbishop performed the thanksgiving service. Among those 
os ssent were Abd-el-Kader and his suite, who all seemed not the least 
Seoul of worshipers. The Emperor returned to the Tuileries in the 
same state. The weather was brilliantly fine, and all Paris kept the 
fete: it closed with illuminations in the evening. 

General Canrobert has declined the offer of a Marshal’s baton, on the 


The first conversazione had been held on Thursday evening, at the 
M‘Lellan Rooms. 


The testimonial to Mr. Roebuck, commenced at Sheffield, is taking a 
wider range. The subscribers to the fund do not belong to one political 
party. Two letters published this morning show Lord Palmerston and 
Sir John Pakington in the list of subscribers; the former from feelings 
of personal regard, and respect for Mr. Roebuck's integrity and talents ; 
the latter because Mr. Roebuck did “ great public service in moving for 
the Sebastopol Committee,” and fulfilled the duties of its chairman in a 
“ patriotic and singleminded ” spirit. 

General Sir George Thomas Napier, an officer of distinguished service 
in the last war, and Governor of the Cape of Good Hope in 1837, died 
suddenly at Geneva on the 8th instant, in his seventy-second year. He 





is acce e would diminish the glory of Marshal Pélissier. 

pee tt Peliocior bes informed the Minister of War that the number 
of French wounded amounts to 4500, including 240 officers. The num- 
ber killed he had not ascertained, but his estimate is ‘‘one-third of the 
number wounded.” 

It was yesterday reported in Paris that “ 25,000 men had embarked at 
Balaklava for the North of Sebastopol.” 
The Times correspondent in Paris states that the Russians abandoned 


1200 guns in Sebastopol. 

The Duchess of Genoa has sent 1000 francs to the Committee for the 
Piedmontese Army in the Crimea. 

The Piemonte states that the Neapolitan Government has apologized to 
the British Government. 

Telegraphic messages of some interest are published this morning. 

“ Dantsic, Friday, Sept. 14, 1 p.m.—The Driver has arrived. The 
French and English gun-boats are preparing to go home. The block-ships 
are expected to follow next Monday.” 

“ Vienna, Friday Evening, Sept. 14.—Advices from Trebizonde of the 
30th August state that Erzeroum has provisions for two months. The pro- 
bability is that Kars is as well provided.” 

« Trieste, Sept. 13.—Letters from Trebizond, of the 30th, state that Omar 
Pasha is expected there with 30,000 men to make a diversion on Kutais and 
Tiflis. Kars is still invested. General Williams sends reassuring despatches.” 

“ Berlin, Thursday.—The late commander of the second corps d’armée, 
General Paniutine, has been definitively appointed Commander-in-chief of 
the Army of the Centre at Kief.” 

« Copenhagen, Sept. 11.—The Landsthing has adopted by a great ma- 
jority, after a first reading, the proposition relative to the carrying out the 
constitution of August 29.” 

The Invalide Russe reports that Genitchi was cannonaded by enemy's 


ships several times between the 15th and 22d August, and that an attempt | 


by a steamer to pass the strait had been repulsed. 


The Indépendance Belge publishes what purports to be an account of the | 


substance of the last circular of Count Nesselrode to the Russian Minister 
at Vienna, dated so far back as the 16th June. The gist of it is that the 
Emperor of Russia concurs with Count Buol, that the Conferences of Vienna 


were broken up in consequence of the “ hostile dispositions,” the ‘‘impla- | 


cableness,” of England and France ; thata conciliatory disposition on the 
part of Russia would only increase the exactions of the Allies; and that 
the moment for renewing negotiations will be when “ all the belligerent 
Powers will meet equally disposed to come to a serious and loyal under- 
standing.” With regard to the four guarantees, they still remain the 
basis for a peace ; Russia guaranteeing the first two so long as Germany 
takes no part in the war, but secing “ difficulties” in the fourth. Russia | 
meanwhile “approves” of the determination of the Emperor of Austria 
to suffer no provocation to involve him in war with Russia. : 

The correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette, who writes from the Rus- | 
sian frontier, and treats of military affairs, estimates that at the beginning 
of the present month Prince Gortschakoff had at his disposal 130,000 
regular infantry and 13,000 cavalry, besides a further force of 36,000 
men, composed of the drushines of the levy en masse, the Tchernomora 
and other corps of rifles, the Sappers, crews of the ships, the Greek vo- 
lunteer battalions, &c., making in all an army of 179,000 men. From | 
this total, however, are to be deducted the men lost at the Tchernaya, 
and by ordinary siege casualties during the month of August, and the 
ass losses to be made good, it is said, by grenadiers stationed at Fere- 

op. 

For some time past, the confiscations of the property of Polish emi- 
grants to the profit of the Russian treasury have become more and more 
frequent. Letters from Warsaw state that by this redoublement of 
severity it is hoped to prevent the desertion of the conscripts. The pre- 
= for the new levy have been going on since the middle of last 

nth, 


The British Association opened its business in the sections yesterday, 
when several interesting papers were read: among others, by Sir David 
Brewster, on the “radiant spectrum”; by Dr. Shaw, on African explo- 
tations; by Dr. Dickie, on the effects of winter upon vegetation at 
Aberdeen ; and by Professor George Wilson of Edinburgh, on the changes 
of artificial sea-water in marine vivariums, where living plants and 
animals had been kept in full vigour for periods respectively of ten and 
six months. 

. ‘On analysis, it appeared that whereas magnesia, sulphuric acid, potas- 
sium, sodium, and chlorine were the only substances originally present in 
olution in the artificial sea-water, lime, phosphoric acid, silica, iodine, and | 
iron Dow occurred in it. The lime was probably dissolved by carbonic acid 
saved from the animals; the phosphoric acid was taken up as phosphate of | 
a by the same gas, along with water; the iodine was separated from the 
ees the silica from the infusoria and fragments of rock within the 
a and the iron from many sources, It was further stated, 
5; rg important substances which were likely to be present could not be 
which « ee as the author believed, solely to the small amount of water 
oak bedi be spared from the vivaria, not permitting a minute amount of 
Th ies as bromine, fluorine, ammonia, or nitric acid, to be discovered. 

@ Success of Mr. Gosse’s artificial sea-water was shown to be complete. 

jo ode y mony not originally purposely dissolved in the water gradually 
Tota ted from the stones, plants, and animals, and passed into a state of so- 

nm; so that, ultimately, every ingredient to plant life or animal life, as 
a. are dovelaped in the open ocean, was found in the water of the viva- 
and te le might be better to add all the needful ingredients from the first, 
giants ag! ape to chance; but these were in part supplied from the be- 
a £ te  sea-water adhering to the living things transferred from the 
cual = Vivarium, and in part were slowly added to its contents as a 

of the chemical changes which these underwent.”’ 








declined to accept the command of the Indian army after the battle of 
Chillianwallah, thinking his brother Sir Charles had a better claim to it ; 
and in 1849 he declined an offer of a command in the Piedmontese army, 
not liking to war except for his own country. When the present war 
against Russia broke out, he proffered his services, but they were not 
accepted. 


In sending the list of casualties to the newspapers, Lord Panmure meti- 
tioned that mistakes had occurred in the list of wounded officers in the course 
of transmission by telegraph. An examination of the list, however, shows 
that these mistakes are not of a character to warrant any doubt as to the 
identity of those named. The errors are generally in the Christian names, 
and are only of consequence where there are two of the same name in a regi- 
ment. Thus, in the 7th Fusiliers, Lieutenant “ W.” M. Jones is stated to 
be dangerously wounded. There are in the regiment Lieutenant H. M. 
Jones and Lieutenant L. J. F. Jones; but it is, doubtless, the former. In 
| the 88th, where there are two officers named respectively Lieutenant-Colo- 
| nel G. V. Maxwell and Major E. H. Maxwell, Lieutenant-Colonel “ F.”’ 
Maxwell is described as wounded, and the Lieutenant-Colonel must be meant. 
The name of Major King, 49th, was twice inserted in the list, —G@/ode, Sept. 14. 





The Russian officers on parole at Lewes have lately been subject to insult+ 
ing annoyances from low persons. One of these, John Sales, recently met 
Michelle Cerigo and M. Cochemoff, and, running round them once or twice, 
!” At last he hustled Cerigo, who pushed 


called out * Rooshians! Rooshians! 
him away: Sales then squared at the Russian, who replied by using his 
stick; upon which Sales threw a stone. The police were called; Sales was 
given in charge; and a prosecution was instituted before the Magistrates, 
by the authorities of the War Prison, The Magistrates retired for delibera- 

tion, and on their return, the Chairman, addressing the defendant, said 
| — We are unanimously of opinion that you are guilty of this assault; 
and the sentence is that you pay the costs, 12s., and 8s. fine, making 
ll. We all think it right to state thus publicly, that the Russian officers 
must be protected from insult. ‘They are not here of their own free will; 
they are prisoners on parole, bound to be here, and are amenable to our law 
for their conduct. The Magistrates therefore feel that they ought to be pro- 
tected. We believe you have not done this out of any malicious intention, 
but out of pure thoughtless wantonness. The complainant, not understand- 
ing our language, did not know what you meant. Let this be a caution to 
you.” The defendant asked for time, and a fortnight was allowed; in de- 
fault of payment then, a fortnight’s hard labour. (Sales intimated that he 
had summoned the complainant to the County Court for striking him with 
the stick.) 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The value of Government Securities is not always the index to public 
opinion on the fulfilment of some great event; and adeclining market this 
week has ill corresponded with the joyous feeling out of doors on the fall of 
Sebastopol. A temporary advance of § occurred on the arrival of the news; 
but the Funds yielded to circumstances of a financial nature—to pre- 
sent requirements and future forebodings. An instalment of 1,000,000/. 
on the Turkish Loan on Wednesday, and an increase in the demand 
for money, have led to some considerable sales of Stock; and a large 


| portion, it is thought, has been on account of the Bank of England, prepara- 


tory to their making advances on part of the Exchequer Bills or Bonds which 
the Government are empowered to issue. The Continental exchanges are 
advancing rapidly; but the amount of gold taken from the Bank for remit- 


| tance has been considerable, and will absorb the recent arrivals from Aus- 


tralia and New York. Some has been taken for the purchase of corn on the 
Danube ; and the instalment just paid on the Turkish Loan, it is expected 

will be sent in sovereigns to Constantinople. With such prospects in view, an 

with increasing firmness in the Corn-market, a further advance to 4} per cent 
was made yesterday in the Bank rate of discount; but its effect on the Funds 
did not exceed 4 per cent. The public were rather surprised at this further 
advance ; for although the demand for discount and drain of gold have been 
excessive, it was considered that the amount of Stock the Bank is believed 
to have sold would have rendered it unnecessary. The discount-houses were 
also unprepared for the event, and delayed their determination respecting 
their rate of allowance for money at call. The Joint-Stock Banks will now 
allow 3} per cent for fixed deposits; the Bank rate for advances on Govern- 
ment Securities during the closing of the transfer-books will now be 4 instead 
of 3} per cent. Trade in the manufacturing towns was checked last week by 


| the enhanced rate of discount and sustained rise in the Corn-market. In 


the previous activity that prevailed there was no appearance of unwise 
speculation. 

Consols this week have touched 91%, and have been since as low as 903. 
Today they leave off at 903 } and 90} 3 for the Account, after being } better. 
Exchequer Bills have fallen 4s. India Stock is Llower. The gold and specie 
arrivals have been 170,000/. from New York, and 352,500/, from Australia. 
Among other exports, 49,296/. has been sent to Brazil. 


In the Foreign Market, little activity has been manifested. Turkish, un- 


| til today, was steady; and several exchanges were effected from Consols to 


the New Four per Cent Scrip; the joint guarantee of England and France 


| being a strong inducement : today the Stock has declined 1, and the Scrip 3}. 


Railways have been very flat this week ; arising more from the pressure 
for money than any other cause. The Account was arranged on Tuesday, 
and the rate of “continuation” was higher than of late: in London and 
North-Western it increased from § to 4. Today there has been a decline of 
10s. to 1/. in several of the leading lines. Great Western leaves off at 55} 
6}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 774 8 ex div.; London and North-Western, 
924 3; Midland, 665 7. French Shares have been also lower. 

Saturpay, Twetve o'CLock. 

The English Funds are § lower this morning, chiefly owing to the large 
decrease in the bullion return by the Bank of England, amounting to 
721,7422. Consols for Money are 90} §, for Account 903 }. Exchequer 
Bills continue very heavy at 5 10. In Foreign Stocks, Turkish Six per 
Cents are 91} 2, and the Four per Cent Scrip par } premium, being } lower 
respectively. Railways present no improvement, and at present very little 
business has been transacted—Eastern Counties, 9}; Great Northern B, 
124}; Midland, 66}. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[September 15, 1855. 





SaturDay, One o’Ciock. 

The English Funds have been quiet since the morning—Consols for Money 
have not altered, but the Account price is quoted 4 higher, being 90} 8. Ex- 
chequer Bills 5 10. In Foreign Stocks, Venezuela is 1 lower; itis now 28 30, 
Turkish Securities have undergone several changes; the six per Cents have 
been done at 91} # 904 14, and the Four per Cent Scrip § prem. par } prem. 
French Three per Cent Scrip 2} prem. Equador 43. 

tailways have been lower, and London and North-Western have been done 
at 92; the markets generally are now slightly higher—Eastern Counties, 
9%; Great Northern, 86; Ditto A Stock, 70; Ditto B. Stock, 124}; Great 
Western, 56; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 76}; London and North-Western, 
92%; London and South-Western, 83} ; Midland, 66}; Norfolk, 48}; North 
British, 26}; North-Eastern—Berwick Extension, 12}; Ditto G. N. E. 
Purchase, 9; Ditto York, 47; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 24}; 
South Wales, 313; Midland Bradford Preference Stock, 92}. Preference 
Shares—Eastern Counties Extension 5 per Cent, No. 2, $ prem; Great 
Northern 5 per Cent, 115; Ditto 4} per Cent, Redeemable at 10 per Cent prem., 
100}; Great Western, Convertible and Redeemable 4} per Cent, 95}; Mid- 
land Consolidated Bristol and Birmingham Preference, 44 per Cent, 98; 


North-Eastern—Berwick 4 per Cent Preference, 93; Eastern of France, 37; | 
East Indian, 23}; Ditto Extension, 113; Great Indian Peninsula, 5g; Great : 


Western of Canada, 233; Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 3}; Paris 
and Lyons, 45% ; Scinde Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 64. Miseellaneous—Austra- 
lian Royal Mail, 4}; British American Land, 60; Canada, 166. 


3 per Cent Consols ......... 904 8 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 83 6 
Ditto for Account .......... 904 § Dutch 24 per Cents......... 64 6 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents........... 95 7 
New 3 perCents ........... shut Mexican 3 per Cents........ 214 2 
Long Annuities ............ shui Peruvian 44 per Cents...... 779 
eee shut Ditto 3 per Cents........... 57 9 
Exchequer Bills ........... 5 10 Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 43 5 
ST ntmtnncehsloaawes 229 31 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents....... 80 2 Ditto44 per Cents.......... 89 91 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ...... .. 38} 3 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 94.6 Ditto Deferred ............. 19] ? 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 103 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 85 7 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 101 3 Swedish 4 per Cents,....... 87 90 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 


The adjourned half-yearly meeting of the North Staffordshire Company | 


took place on Tuesday, at the London Tavern. The Chairman, Mr. J. L. 
Ricardo M.P., aliuded to his late retirement from the Board; and on re- 
suming office his best efforts would now be used to forward the interests of 
the Company. He dwelt at some length on the dispute with the London 
and North-Western Company, who had promised the North Staffordshire 
Company all the Manchester traffic, but, without fulfilment, bad com- 
promised for half of that and half the cross traffic, which was agreed 
to by both Boards, but the agreement had been sought to be repudiated 
by the North-Western Company. Resolutions were passed adopting the 
report, expressing full confidence in the Directors, and requesting them to 
protect the interests of the shareholders, and enforce their rights with the 
London and North-Western Company. No dividend was declared, 

The report of the Directors of the North British states that the Peebles 
Railway was opened on the 4th of July; that the traffic had been satisfac- 
tory, and cordiality existed between the two Companies. The Selkirk and 
Galashiels Railway and Jedburgh line, when completed, would be worked 
by the North British Company. The debentures when due had been re- 
newed at 5 and 4 per cent per annum. The receipts for the half- 
‘year ending 3lst July exhibit an increase of 9443/. above the same 
period of 1854, being an average increase of 390/. per week. The working 
expenses during the half-year have been 80,239/. The revenue account 
shows a balance in hand of 14,874/.; which is insufficient by 4630/. to pay 
a dividend on the Guaranteed Stock, and the balance-sheet next half-year 
would probably show little improvement. Arrears to the Preference share- 
holders must be paid from future income before the ordinary proprietors’ 
claims can be met, unless some arrangement could be made to provide for 
the necessary repairs which now encroach on the revenue. In the account 
of estimated obligations and assets there is a deficiency of 22,282/. In order 
to provide means to complete the works on the line, and for other purposes, the 
Directors proposed that authority should be given to apply to Parliament for 

ower to raise a further sum not exceeding 150,000/. of Preference Stock, and to 
orrow 50,0007. They also proposed to take powers to issue Stock bearing inte- 
rest not exceeding 4 per cent in redemption of the Debenture debt. The half- 
yearly meeting was held on Tuesday, at the London Tavern. The Chairman, 

r. Hodgson, in referring to the requirements of the next half-year, which 
would end on the 3lst January next, expressed his belief that the line would 
be able to fulfil all its obligations. The arrears of calls amounted to 
76,000/.: if they had been received there would have been a surplus of 
48,0007. The financial scheme proposed in the Directors’ report would 
enable them to declare the full dividend on the Preference Stock, and efforts 
would be made to reduce the working expenses so as to secure a dividend for 
the ordinary shareholders. The report was agreed to, and a dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum was declared on the Preference Shares, 





Che Cheatres. 

The reopening of Sadler’s Wells, under the management of Mr. Phelps, 
made last Saturday an important day in the Pentonville year, The 
“¢ legitimate ”’ season is inaugurated by the performance of Mr. Knowles’s 
Hunchback, with Mr. Phelps as Master Walter, and all the other charac- 
ters creditably sustained ; for the establishment is at present blessed with a 
company of considerable practical worth, though the names of its mem- 
bers may not be very familiar in more Southern regions. Miss 
Eburne, a débutante who made her first appearance as Julia, is 
not unlikely to form an exception to the general rule; for although 
her physical power is very small, her intelligence is ebove the 
average, and still greater is her energy. Besides, the character de- 
rives a new sort of interest from her extremely juvenile appear- 
ance. Zhe Tempest, to be revived with great splendour, is the promised 
treat for the patrons of Sadler’s Wells; and in the meanwhile Mr. 
Phelps alternates The Hunchback with Rob Roy, the Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
affording him an opportunity for one of those comic delineations with 
which from time to time he recreates his audience. 








Parisian THEATRICALS, 

The story of the Princess of Zell and Count Kénigsmark and the ac- 
cession of George the First to the throne of England form the subject of 
a three-act piece, by M. Michel Masson, produced on Tuesday at the 
Vaudeville, with the title Aimer et Mourir. 

The opera of Santa Chiara, composed by the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, will be performed for the first time on the 24th instant by the 
Académie Imperiale. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE POSITION. 
OnE certain result of the achievement of last Saturday at Seba 
topol is, that the Allied army in the Crimea is released from the 
spell that has bound it up for nearly a twelvemonth. The me 
are set free from the irksome labour of the trenches; the re : 
ments are emancipated from the sickening prospect of winter. 
quarters in restraint; the armies are relieved from their night. 
mare, and move once more in a field of action with victory in pros- 
pect. If thie survivors have been released from the trenches, some 
have been consigned to that narrow and short trench from which 
there is no release : but they had confronted their fate before they 
reached it; we knew that this penalty had to be paid befor 
emancipation, and at whatsoever cost at heat the spell is broken, 

It is not quite correct to say that Sebastopol has been taken ; the 
half—the more important half of Sebastopol—has been abandoned 
| It is “a mass of blood-stained ruins.” Not, however, so entirely 
worthless as Prince Gortschakoff would make believe, but stjj) 
not the whole; and the reduction of the citadel is still a victor 
reserved for the future. Even after that there are the artillery 
and troops of the Mackenzie heights, and certainly more campaign. 
ing before the possession of the Crimea be decided in favour of 
the Allies. The immediate future, therefore, is uncertain—ijs g 
subject of speculation. But we have accomplished at Sebastopol 
that which, being long deferred, we began to think would never be 
accomplished ; we are advancing, Russia is retrograde ; and “ hope 
deferred” is exchanged for a firm confidence that we can accom. 
plish that which we undertake. 

Some of our contemporaries are rushing into the discussion of 
terms for the conclusion of peace. Such a discussion is obviously 
premature. Russia-has as yet shown no signs of contrition, made 
no offer of surrender ; she reckons up the resources that she can stil] 
count upon, and with her usual strategy expects, by falling back, 
to fatigue her aggressor and conquer him by her power of en. 
durance. It is far too early, therefore, to diseuss the terms of 
peace: Russia does not offer, and no offer can be made by any but 
Russia. An opportunity was afforded to her of saving her pride, 
when the Western Powers accepted the mediation of Austria: she 
it was who convinced us that mediation must be illusory; and if 
there is any humiliation now in submitting, she has drawn the 
humiliation upon herself. She must be made to feel that she is 
not equal to that conquest and domination which she has inter- 
rupted the peace and disturbed the whole Continent to consummate. 
In the struggle, we have detected at once her craft, her malignity, 
and her obduracy; and she has given us no evidence that she is 
cured of either of those bad qualities. She can only be cured by 
further castigation; and thus she must not only be bound, but 
humbled, 

As to the eventualities of the contest, they cannot be calculated 
at this moment. Who would venture to predict them ?—Certainly 
we cannot. Wemay sympathize with “the nationalities,” if they 
will enable us to identify them. We may ae that before the 
war is over, those who have suffered from the combination of 
despotic powers to keep down each other’s subjects may have a 
day of justice. But we have not arrived at that point where the 
map of Europe is before us, and we cannot undertake to resettle 
its boundaries and distributions. At this point our conclusions 

an only be negative. We believe that it will be practically im- 
possible at the next settlement, which is more or less near, to 
repeat the fatal errors of 1815. The Despotic Powers obtained 
the settlement for their own purposes, they have used it for 
their own purposes, they have violated it for their own pur- 
poses; and it will not lie in the function of the Western Powers 
to restore that settlement. We cannot speculatively sketeb 
out any scheme for emancipating “the nations”; but if, by the 
simple extinction of the false settlement of 1815, which was 
emphatically condemned by our own Minister at the Congress, 
those nations can acquire some prospect of freedom and independ 
‘ence, by so much more will the spirit of the present moment 
be carried out. Be the peace one in 1855 or any other year, 
it cannot renew the terms of the peace of 1815. 

At former settlements the Governments of this country have 
shown a remarkable favour for its enemies at the expense of its 
friends. Possibly, that mistake would not now be so easily pat 
doned to the English Ministers as it has been before. In former 
contests we have had minor states standing by us and giving us 
material aid; and we suffered them to surrender that which they 
had at the settlement, forgetting to compensate them or even to 
restore their own. We cannot think of Sicily, and of 1812, 1820, 
or 1848, without a blush. But, unquestionably, no settlement of 
the peace now could be sanctioned by the English people which 
should treat Sardinia as Sicily was treated. England and France 
stand pledged not to appropriate any territory conquered by them 
during the present war; but they are not bound to guarantee the ur 

| tegrity of any empire opposed to them or subserving their —_ 

| and if it should so happen that the Crimea should revert to 

| Genoese, who could regret it ? od 

Another conclusion which we may consider as already form 
is, that those who have stood aloof from us during the contest 
can have no locus standi in the council of the Western League 
for settling the peace, which others, not they, have conque 
Prussia refused to be with us while it was war and 7 
was doubtful. Victory accomplished, she has not the sligh 

i right to meddle with the settlement of the spoils. Before 
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-_ earn such a right, she must do something to assist us in 
rendering the conquest more complete. So with Austria: she has 
tampered enough with mediations and consultations. We do not 
attach much importance to the suspicions of those who think that 
Austria is under some separate agreement with Russia, and that 
when peace is restored it will be found that she holds the Princi- 

lities, which she has always coveted, for some purpose under- 
stood by Russia and profitable to herself. Any sutferance of such 
an arrangement is, of course, out of the question. Nor is Austria 
likely to have been so rash as to make the attempt. She knows the 
Principalities will not hold her. She knows that her designs upon 
that quarter have been denounced now for the greater part of a 
gentury. She knows that her only chance of avoiding worse em- 
parrassments than those which she has drawn upon herself con- 
sists in keeping clear of any intrigues of that kind. The most that 
Austria can hope for is to come out of the contest uudamaged on 
poth sides by the contending parties. Even if she were to suc- 
geed, by the occupation of a large army, in retaining the Princi- 
palities, it would require a much larger army and larger funds 
to enable her to retain Italy. But we have proof that she 
knows as much. Her alarm at the formation of the Anglo-Italian 
Legion, containing say some 6000 men, proves that she does not 
trust in. an army of half a million—on paper. 


September 15, 1855.] 


If Austria is excluded from the European councils as respects | 


Russia :and the Western Powers, leading statesmen of this country 
—not technically debarred from taking part by belonging to the 
Parliamentary Opposition—have preferred to alienate them- 
selves from her Majesty’s councils by voluntary retirement. Some 
of them, we know, have since avowed themselves “ of all things 
the maintainers of peace”; and if they have been always con- 
sistent in that opinion, they must have objected to war through- 
out. They assisted in the initiation of the war, perhaps for the 
purpose of keeping it at the stage of initiation. They have se- 

ted themselves, even more than an Opposition can separate 
itself, from the councils of their Queen and country. They may 
now press forward to urge premature counsels of “peace”; but 
by their own course of conduct their advice has been discredited, 
and it will not be hastily accepted by any who claim to represent 
the great British public. 





MOTIVES OF ITALY. 
A mistake which might induce the reader of the daily journals 
totally to misconceive the actual state of Italy would be to con- 
sider the present period of time separately from the past. That 
error would make him either exaggerate the appearance of move- 
ments, and anticipate some happy coup-de-théatre, converting 
“the oppressed nationalities” into happy peoples, and turning 
“King Bomba” into Pantaloon, the Czar Alexander into the 
Clown of the European pantomime; or it would make the reader 
who takes repose in an easy scepticism disbelieve that there can 
be “anything in it,” and dismiss the outward signs of the 
time as superficial changes that signify nothing. The fact 
is, that the principal movement at Naples, the appearance of some 
war-ship French or English to awake the placid echoes of the Bay 
and to shake King Ferdinand’s diaphragm with an unescapeable 
tremonr, has little to do in working the change that unquestion- 
ably goes forward in Italy; but the real progress belongs to abid- 
ing causes long resident in the peninsula and inherent in the genius 
of the people. The very letter of Lucien Murat, which has been 
published in the London papers only in a mutilated form, belongs 
to 1854. It is an effusion of confidences “to a relation,” intended 
probably for a rather extensive “ private” circulation ; and it simply 
points out Prince Lucien as a person who considers himself “ the 
only solution” of the Neapolitan question, but decidedly disposed to 
await an invitation before he takes any step. Prince Lucien is not a 
leading agitator, but only pretends to be an historical personage, 
transmitted from the past, and available for the future if occasion 
shouldarise. He is decidedly not an active element in the Vesuvian 
commotion. The wrongs of the ex-Minister Saliceti, “ spreteeque in- 
juria forms,” were equally perennial, and were only brought into ac- 
tivity by the exciting causes of King Ferdinand’s own restless, 
cowardly cruelty. It is the Bourbon crown that is the blister; 


but it is a blister upon the mildest and most inert people on | 


earth, and the Neapolitans themselves will only be an adjective in 
ae larger and more energetic movement that may arise elsewhere. 

hose signs which point to the most positive, and perhaps even 
speediest results, belong to the perennial movements. We have 
oftener than once pointed to the quasi-Protestantism which is 


arising in Italy, not by a severance of the people from the Roman _ 


Catholic communion, but by a practical independence in temporal 
matters from the jurisdiction of the Pope, whose authority in 
such matters is gradually placed under that of the civil powers. 
Spain has always alberel to that theory dogmatically, but has 
lately asserted it with a roundness and explicitness which derive 
hew political foree and effect from being communicated to the great 
bulk of the town population through a press. Sardinia has not 
only braved excommunication, but has opened her press to a dis- 
cussion on the rights of the Church, which is even more fatal 
to the authority of the Pope than a direct hostility would be. The 
Comparative merits of clerical and civil jurisdiction in temporal 
matters is discussed with a freedom and an analytical vigour, and 
defended by an indiscretion and rancorous bigotry, that must place 
the hundreds of thousands of the reading population in a very fair 
Position to be judges, and that in an Italian state where a politi- 


cal constitution, with self-government, is in actual working. | 


nder the impulse of Pontifical Government, the same discussion 
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has begun to show itself in a fantastical and alarming manner be- 
fore the very eyes of the Pope. 

On Monday week, the Pope had resolved to take a walk outside 
the Porta del Popolo; and he had descended from his carriage, 
when suddenly a crowd of skin-dressers, who had assembled in 
joyous bands to celebrate in a fantastical manner the day of 
their Saint, Bartholomew, came along the road in full ca- 
reer. The attendants of the Pope endeavoured to arrest the 
career of the carriages in which some of the skin-dressers were ; 
but the servants were jostled out of the way, and the holiday- 
makers galloped on with utter disregard of the Holy Father ; 
who showed some alarm on the occasion. A coachman was after- 
wards arrested ; but no punishment of the driver can efface the 
Nor was that the 
only adventure which he met on the sameday. Passing along the 
Via di Ripetta, he found a number of people assembled, who be- 
gan to cry for “ Bread !” and when he gave them his benediction, 
cries were heard of “ Anything besides benediction—we want 
bread !” Not the “ super-substantial bread ” of which the Douay 
Testament speaks, but the plain bread which the baker prepares, 
and which in Rome is oflicially sold under price to the poorest. 
This is drawing the comparison between spiritual and temporal 
jurisdiction in a manner to bring it painfully close to the Sovereign 
Pontiff; particularly as he has more blessings than pence or bread. 

A pamphlet that has been put forward as the organ of the 
Muratist party in Naples looks anxiously for a union between 
Piedmont and Naples. This is natural. Prince Lucien declares 
himself in favour of constitutional government; constitutional go- 
vernment is established in the Sardinian states, but the position of 
the Sardinian states, even in reference to their international rela- 
tions, belongs to a series of causes infinitely more extended than 
the present day, going far beyond 1848. A correspondenee has 
just been published which took place in 1783-4 between the Go- 
vernment of the King of Sardinia and its representatives in Paris 
and Berlin. Whether the motive of the correspondence originated 
with the King, Victor Amadeus the Third, or with his Minister, 
Count Peronne, does not appear from the passages that have come 
before us; but it would seem that the King had the larger share 
in suggesting it. His attention was drawn to the state of 
the Crimea, where the Khan Gueray appeared to be re- 
established, but where he was menaced by the military pre- 
parations of Austria and Russia in a manner unmistakeable. 
The King sees in these preparations a decided intention to make 
approaches upon Turkey; he points out that Spain and the West- 
ern Powers, in common with Italy, have an interest in defending 
the independence of Turkey and preventing Russia from establish- 
ing herself on the Mediterranean; he tells his ministers at the 
French and Prussian courts to explain his sentiments, and if they 
can to bring about a league for the protection of Turkey by stop- 
ping the progress of Russia and Austria in the Crimea. “ Tt 
would not be wonderful,” writes the King, on the 8th of April 
1783, “if Austria were not to act hostilely in the first instance, 
but were to limit herself to the prudent precautions of watching 
over her own frontier, ready in the sequel to take her part ac- 
cording to events; so that in that guise she might have the air of 
conceding to the insinuations made to her by the powers interested 
for the Porte, and at the same time would make a true diversion 
favourable to Russia.” King Victor Amadeus sees only one diffi- 
culty in the league that he recommends,—that of securing the 
naval assistance of England, who could scarcely be brought to act 
concurrently with France. 

The parallel with the present day is remarkable; the differences 
are equally striking. England and France act as one; the league 
is complete by the naval assistance of England,—a grand compen- 
sation for that defection of Prussia, which has made her forfeit her 
place in Europe. But by whom is this correspondence published ? 
By Signor Castelli, the Director of the National Archives of Sar- 
dinia; the publication being therefore a quasi-official act sanc- 
tioned by Count Peronne’s successor, Count Cayour. Thus it is 
not only a parallel, but a continuance of those causes which have 
elevated the noble house of Savoy to take a lead amongst the 
statesmen and powers of Europe. 








MONEY AND LABOUR. 

Tue rise of discount at the Bank, as we remarked last week, 
is an index rather of the state of affairs in other countries 
than in our own; and the additional rise this week only strength- 
ens the remark. Notwithstanding the large importations which 
are anticipated from Australia and California, the value of 
money as a medium of exchange in special and urgent de- 
mand throughout a large proportion of Europe is so decidedly 
enhanced, and the circumstances that enhanced it are likely to 
last so long, that it is impossible not to agree with a contem- 
porary in anticipating the continuance of a higher level for the 
rate of discount. It touched its lowest point in June, and is not 
likely again to fall from 4} to 34 per cent, while states are obliged 
to drive the arduous and rapid trade of war, and there are go- 
vernments with insolvent exchequers but immense inert property, 
prepared to give unheard-of prices for that precious thing cash. 
We are not inclined, however, to apprehend any special injury to 
this country, or to the enterprise in it, from the high value of 
money. 

Its industrial state exhibits two contradictory processes in ex- 
tremely active work. Labour has been withdrawn by emigration, 
by recruitment of the army and navy, and from agriculture per- 
haps, even by the extension of the manufacturing districts and the 
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enlargement of towns ; for it is impossible that such rapid spread 
as has been observed in the large towns can have been carried on 
without a recruitment of the building trades. Sons do not sud- 
denly grow up to swell the bands of masons, bricklayers, and 
brickmakers. Thus there has been displacement of agricultural 
labour ; hence a fear, repeated this year as well as last, that some 
portion of the harvest might not be got in for want of hands to 
reap it. The Irish have been absent ; and soldiers have been per- 
mitted to earn an unusual rate of pay by assisting in the fields. 
Nevertheless, last year the harvest was got in ; this year we have 
no positive reports that any undue proportion remains out, al- 
though there has been some delay in consequence of the 
lateness of the season. We much doubt, therefore, whether 
there has been an actual deficiency of labour. On the other 
hand, a decided stop appears to be put to emigration Westwards ; 
emigration to Australia will be checked by the disallowance of any 
more emigration-grants in New South Wales. There are reports of 
hands out of work in Sydney and Melbourne. At home the building 
of great towns is checked, and newly-built houses are on sale at a 
sacrifice, Manufacturers are keeping light stocks on hand; and 
except the recruitment there appears nothing at present likely to 
cause a further draught of agricultural labour from its avocations. 
Yet, although there might be a sufficiency of labour, ought the 
alarm of two seasons to pass without some precautions to secure 
against the danger which has been twice threatened? Messrs. 
Dray and Co. have proclaimed in the newspapers that they are 
ready with their reaping-machine: if that machine be not perfect, 
still it is at hand; and there is every probability that machinery 
may be gradually introduced into agriculture, partly to replace a 
class of labour which is now becoming much more expensive, and 
partly because the machines can be multiplied when the hands are 
withdrawn. Thus, precautionary motives will extend the use of 
machinery in lieu of hand-labour. 

Some vulgar economists will see in this statement the doom of 
the agricultural labourer. Let us declare at once, that we see in 
it the germ of an immense multiplication of agricultural labourers, 
concurrently with a decided increase to their wages. If the labour 
of the market is undergoing a twofold progress that seems to be 
incompatible with itself, agriculture is Saseiine a twofold pro- 
cess that is only incompatible with itself upon a superficial view. 
It is necessary that the staples of food should be much cheaper 
than they are, or, in other words, much more abundant, because 
the number of mouths to consume them is multiplied. The quan- 
tity of land, however, although it has by no means been used up 
in this country, is nevertheless limited. vt is always a poor state 
of any country in which every rood of ground is used up for sim- 
ply utilitarian purposes: processes, therefore, are } mache which 
shall render every rood of ground that is available greatly more 
productive. The more careful and scientific methods, although 
only in their infancy, are teaching practical agriculturists to re- 
gard the land with more respect, to economize the surface and the 
natural elements, and while elaborating the soil, the seed, and the 
product with a much minuter care, so to coerce the fields as to 
make them yield a surer and a larger crop out of a given measure. 
This is elevating agriculture to a level with manufacture; and it 
is as certain to introduce a manufacturing level of wages as a ma- 


nufacturing proportion between the labour bestowed and the pro- | 


duce secured. 

Now, we ask, is the number of hands employed in manufactures 
smaller than the number of hands employed in agriculture? Are 
the manufacturing hands increasing less rapidly ? 
this difference between manufactures and agriculture: manufac- 
turers depend upon a want that is precarious—men may change 
in the use of woollen, linen, or cotton, according to the caprices of 
supply, or fashion, or medical advice; but corn has always been 
the best staple of food, excellently augmented with the addition of 
beef and mutton. Now no labour bestowed upon the land can 
ever create a real glut of those articles; for if they be abundant 
there will be abundance of mouths to feed upon them; and if 
there be abundance in food of a handsome and generous kind, 
then, from a readily-descried series of causes, there will be abun- 
dance of other wealth in the community; and if it be an inge- 
nious industrious community, there will be a full swing of com- 
merce and manufactures. 

If English trade had been arrested, if it seemed to have arrived 
at a point when it was touching upon the limits of its extension, 
we might perhaps look with less confidence to “ opening new mar- 
kets,”—although fields like India are not to be despised; but we 
may look with perfect certainty to the results of “opening new 
markets” upon our own green and golden fields. We need put 
no artificial checks upon commerce “to protect,” no sumptuary 
laws to prevent manufactures from assuming an overgrowth, no 
statutable limits upon towns. For, if England keep the lead in 
creating abundance and wealth out of the surface of the land, 
agriculture will always command as much force of labour as it 
requires, will always be reproducing the very foundation of all 
“ capital,” and will maintain England at the top of the market, 
however Bank discounts may run and the current of supply and 
demand ebb and flow. 


RECENT COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
THe appointment of Mr. Francis Hincks to be Governor of Bar- 
bados has been mentioned by a journal which supports the present 
Government, as only one in a series of appointments establishing 





the principle that Colonial statesmen are to receive regular promo- | Lord Elgin and Lord Harris would a 
tion, not being limited to their own colonies. Among the in- | recent arrangement seems to be act 


But there is 


stances named in proof of the assertion, some are unfortunate 
Lord Elgin and Sir George Grey, for example, have served in dif. 
ferent colonies, and have been promoted by circulation to other 
colonies; but they are not Colonial statesmen, and their promotioy 
has little connexion with the promotion of men like Mr. Frangig 
Hincks or Mr. Dominic Daly, who are included in the list. If i 
is to be recognized as a principle that Colonial statesmen are to be 
promoted by appointments to places out of their own colony, the 
principle is unquestionably recent, and we are not quite certain 
that upon reflection it can be sustained. 

Viewing the appointment of Mr. Francis Hincks with referencg 
only to Canada, the preferment appears in some degree likely to 
operate as an abatement of the principle of “responsible govern. 
ment.” According to that principle, an active colonist must look 
for his hope of political success to his ability in obtaining the cop. 
fidence of his own countrymen: but if he can make office a step. 
ping-stone for preferment which he is to obtain through fayour 
from the Imperial Government, the responsibility may be a tem. 
porary delusion for purposes of speculating in irresponsible em. 
ployment extraneous to the interests of the colony. At pre. 
sent, if a Canadian statesman forfeits the confidence of his coun. 
trymen, he is consigned to private life, and his rival, more faithful 
to the principle upon which responsible government rests, takes 
office. According to the interpretation put upon the appointment 
of Mr. Francis Hincks, the Imperial Government may reverse 
this poetical justice, and, while the colonists reward their trusted 
statesman with such appointment as they can give, the man who 
has forfeited their confidence may be still further rewarded with 
higher preferment. 

As respects the colony to which the favourite statesman is 
translated, his reception is likely to depend upon his hayin 
some connexions there, or not; and we know far too little of the 
house of Hincks to know whether its eminent representative 
has any relations with Barbados. If not, the Barbadians are 
likely enough to ask, why ¢heir government should be used as an 
instrument for redressing the vicissitudes of a Canadian states. 
man ?—why, because a man who has deserved well of his official 
chiefs, has failed in one colony, he should be made supreme in 
another ? And we really do not see that it would be easy to 
answer the representations on the part of the Barbados people, 
These objections did not originate with us, and are not made for 
the first time, nor for the first time even in the case of a Canadian 
statesman. It is no secret, we believe, that when Mr. Dominic 
| Daly left Canada, he was offered a governorship in the 
| island of Mauritius. Mr. Daly’s antecedents had been of a kind 

to secure him the esteem of all parties. Firm to his own political 

convictions, he nevertheless refrained from obstructing the new 
| régime in Canada, but did much to facilitate the early working of 

responsible government, and retired from office rather than create 

difficulties by his own personal claims. Certainly no man deserved 
| more consideration. Moreover, he did not rush into the government 
| of another colony from the political arena of Canada, but had ac: 
| tually withdrawn before the offer was made to him. It occurred 
to him as an objection, however, that he was not familiar with the 

politics of the Mauritians ; that there must be other colonists more 
connected with the island, better acquainted with its wants and 
capabilities, and therefore more suited to the post than himself; 
and on these grounds it was, we believe, that he declined the ap- 
pointment, and found a less agreeable and less salubrious residence 
in Tobago. 

There is a principle on which the appointment of Mr. Hincks 
might, in some respects, be more than justified. It may be said 
that by the Imperial connexion the Colonies are not to be regarded 
as separate countries, but as consolidated in the empire; that, 
henceforward, appointments are to be made with reference to the 
claims and merits of the individuals, and their fitness for the ser- 
vice to which they are directed, without reference to the geogra- 
| phical distinctions of their origin. Be it so. We might even 
| overlook many circumstances respecting the peculiar incidents of 
| Mr. Hincks’s career, and say that this is the commencement of a 
| good rule. We have some other examples of a similar kind. 
| There is Mr. Daly again, now Governor in Prince Edward Island, 
| having been transferred to that more healthy though scarcely 

more important government from Tobago. There is Sir Henry 
| Barkly, a West Indian proprietor, Governor of Jamaica; there 1s 
| Mr. Lowe, a New South Wales settler, Vice-President of the 
| Board of Trade in Whitehall. But we are not aware that this 
| list can be greatly extended; and some appointments which are 

conspicuous for their newness or their incidents belong to a differ- 

ent order. Sir William Denison, for example, an irritant trans- 
| ferred from Van Diemen’s Land to New South Wales, is no colo- 
| nist, although Colonial Governor; Sir Charles Hotham, who is 
interchanging sharp words with the people of Victoria, is a British 
Admiral, noted for his diplomacy in South America. In short, the 
greater number of instances are centrifugal—that is, they show how 
citizens of the Mother-country attain Colonial preferment, while 
few colonists attain Imperial preferment. Supposing, however, 
that the principle had been adopted, it would still seem that im- 
provements might have been made upon the course chose. 
Granting that it is desirable to institute a circulation of preferment, 
it would certainly have appeared more natural to promote Mr. 
Daly from Prince Edward Tajand to Barbados, letting Mr. Hincks 
enter the rank of Colonial Governors as the subaltern, holding the 








commission for Prince Edward Island. For this the cases 0 
pear to be in point; but the 
y in violation of such prit- 
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nists coul: Aer r és * wy, ° s ‘ 3 
ractically assist in solving many local questions, instead of being 


shifted from colony to colony. The selection of Governors from 
the Mother-country can be justified upon many grounds, and 
especially upon grounds of selecting officers independent of local 
influence, while for their guidance and aid on the spot they will 
{nd many interpreters of local difficulties; and the exclusion of 
golonists from the highest local offices would be amply compen- 
sated if they had any fair hopes of obtaining an equivalent number 
of appointments in the Imperial centre, where, without any formal 
insti 
practical value. 


LITIGANT RAILWAYS. 
Tux litigation between the North Staffordshire and the London 
and North-Western Railway Companies exhibits in one of its 


many forms the monster Annexation, which has been eating up 


the returns of railway proprietors. The relation of the two com- 
jes was an annexation without being an annexation—the lia- 
ilities without the benefits. The North Staffordshire was origin- 
ally called the Potteries line; when it was projected, Mr. Glyn, 
the Chairman of the London and Birmingham Company, offered 
the assistance of that body in carrying the Potteries bill through 
Parliament, on condition that the Potteries Company would take 
up the Churnet line, which the London and Birmingham Company 
were promoting; and the Potteries Company agreed to add that 
line to their scheme, “ as the price of obtaining the Manchester 
traffic.” Subsequently, the London and North-Western Company, 
in which the London and Birmingham was merged, thought it 
better to send their traflic by another route. But when the Lon- 
don and Birmingham proposed to be amalgamated with the Grand 
Junction, the North Staffordshire sought a remedy for their injury 
by calling upon Parliament to insert a clause in the Amalgama- 
tion Bill, securing the Manchester traffic to the North Stafford- 
shire line. Again they were diverted from their object. Mr. 
Glyn urged them not to advance this clause, as it would draw 
down great opposition to the amalgamation; but he gave a written 
“ understanding” that the North Staffordshire Company should 
have the Manchester traffic. This undertaking was subsequently 
repudiated by the London and North-Western, on the ground that 
it was only given by the Chairman of the Birmingham Company, 
and that the larger company was not bound by it. We take the 


story as we find it in the statement of Mr. John Lewis Ricardo, | 
Chairman of the North Staffordshire, on Tuesday last: and so far | 
it is ex parte; but it is infinitely more intelligible than the state- 


ment by the Chairman of the London and North-Western at the 
late meeting, and more than one award appears to have decided 
in favour of the smaller company. 

We are not, however, now about to anticipate the end of this 
litigation, if ever it have an end; nor are we prepared to passa 
censure upon any of the individuals concerned. It is possible 
that, individually, Mr. Glyn was as honourably disposed as Mr. 
Broderick, the Marquis of Chandos as Mr. John Lewis Ricardo. 
But a certain laxity, a pushing Parliamentary-agent spirit of 
morality, has fastened itself upon railway managers, and the in- 
divideal is overridden by corporate votes, for which he cannot be 
personally responsible. 

Now, what was the position of the twocompanies? They were 
not individually seeking to promote the transit and traffic of their 
own legitimate districts, but they were dictating to each other 
ays which each regarded as adverse to its own interest. 
thus, the London and Birmingham drove the North Staffordshire 
into adopting the Churnet line, which the North Staffordshire ac- 
cepted as a sacrifice; so that the North Staffordshire, to this day 
paying no dividend, is loaded with a burden dictated by another 
company. Again, the North Staffordshire would have asked Par- 
liament to drive the Manchester traffic off the best line into 
another line for the benefit of that line which was extraneous 
either to the Birmingham or the Grand Junction or the London 
and North-Western. 
minding other people’s business. The London and Birmingham 
was meddling in the North Staffordshire business, the North Staf- 
fordshire wanted to have its finger in the London and North- 

estern pie; and the consequence is, loss on both sides, or a 
loss avoided by the London and North-Western at a sacrifice which 
is worse than that of capital—a sacrifice of character. 

These understandings, compromises, and bargains, involving 


Whole collateral railways, have ceased to be possible since the | 


state of railway affairs will compel companies to wind up their ca- 
pital account, and will have ended the heyday of Parliamentary 


contrivance. Yet it is not profitless to point out that such ar- | 


rangements were originally questionable, in most cases bad in 

emselves, never secured by any effectual authority, and no more 
desirable than they are now possible. The case shows how re- 
quisite it is that railway managers should concentrate their atten- 
tion upon their own district. 





’ THE PATH ACROSS THE PARK. 
rig is to be a bridge across the ornamental water in St. James’s 
‘ark ; but is it a great 
deous highway, or is it only a footpath with a light bridge 
ann George the Fourth, who disfigured London and Brighton 
that sem architecture in the days of his Chinese mania, expiated 
sin by adopting Nash, who was an idiot in architecture but 


40 angel in gardens. Even Regént Street was an improvement | Exeter Hall performers? 
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Again, as a rule, it would appear more probable that colo- | 
d be useful in the Mother-country, where they might | 


tution of a Colonial Council, their experience would prove of | 
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upon London, by breaking up its narrow ways and starting the 
idea of improving our architecture; but the gardens were a real 
gift to the Metropolis. 

| Whether Sir Be njamin Hall ever intended a broad highway, or 
whether the old idea of a light bridge and footway was all that he 
| meant, is an historical question. His friends aver that he never 
intended to be the highwayman he was painted. We are glad of 
it. When Queen Anne was told by her facetious Minister that 
to enclose the Parks would not cost more than “ three crowns,” he 
recorded a great fact; and the constant repetition of the witticism 
shows how the truth is felt. A modern Minister might think that 
to cut the Park in half would only cost half-a-crown, but it would 
be a sad mistake to suppose that so unpopular an act would cost 
the Queen no more than two-and-sixpence. Assuredly Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have to pay a heavy fine at the 
next settlement. 

Sir Benjamin Hall, however, might not only spare the Park, 
butimprove it. Thereisroom. If the public lost anything in the 
bisection by a footway, it might be more than compensated close at 
| hand. Could not the Green Park be rendered green, and its desert 
| prairie somewhat enriched by the resources of the gardening art? 


“Letters to the Editar. 


THE INDIAN SERVICE EXAMINATION, 
Oxford, 13th September 1855. 

Sir—In your paper of last week you state, that “‘ before a young man can 
enter the Indian Service, it would seem, he must be up in certain studies 
sufficiently to undertake the cure of souls and the elucidation of knotty 
points in the classic languages.” The classical papers of the late examina- 
tion consisted of two passages of English prose, to be turned respectively into 
| Greek and Latin prose, two passages of English verse to be translated re- 
spectively into Greek and Latin verse, a passage from each of the followin 
authors— Homer, Sophocles, Xenophon, Hyperides, Virgil, Cicero, Livy, an 
Juvenal—for translation into English, and two papers containing each eight 
questions upon the history and literature of the two classical countries. It 
is difficult to see what special bearing upon the candidates’ fitness for holy 
orders such an examination can be supposed to have had, or how even any 
great opportunity can be said to have been given for the “ elucidation of 
knotty points in classic languages.’’ Complaints have even been made that 
the examination was “ too easy,”” and did not give the best scholars a full 
opportunity of showing their skill. Such complaints have perhaps a ground 
to go upon, though they touch the Commissioners on whose report the Exa- 
miners had to act rather than the Examiners themselves; but the accusation 
of over-difficulty and “ excessive refinement” does indeed seem strange. 
Whatever the difficulty of the papers on some subjects, the classical papers 
can certainly not be truly said to have been prepared for “ professors.’ 

I am your obedient servant, ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE PAPERS, 

(The allusion in our paper of last week was in sequence to our remarks 
the week before, in a paper on the Indian examinations, At that time we 
stated, explicitly, that the account of the Indian examinations on which our 
observations rested was found in the columns of ‘ta London contemporary 
devoted to Indian circulation,” and that we had mot seen the papers. Ne- 
vertheless, the extracts given by our contemporary as specimens of the whole 
seemed to be specific ; and if so the Examiners certainly appeared to lead the 
candidates for admission to the Indian service into byways of history and 
literature—such as “ the plan”’ of the Battle of the Books, the supposititious 
conversation between Burnet and Clarendon on the results of the Restora- 
tion, the “sketch of English novel-writing,”’ and the “ motives” in certain 
recondite cases of English diplomacy. Our correspondent implies that the 
classic papers were different. The account and = imens appeared to us to 
imply expectation of minute and ramified knowledge not essential for the 
purpose; but we unmistakeably intimated that we had not “seen the 
papers.’’—Ep.] 








EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE, 
10th September. 

Str—In page 919 of the Spectator of the 8th September you quote certain 
facts with regard to education, or rather ignorance, and say that they prove 
*“* the necessity of further exertion.” 

As you alone of all your contemporaries ever venture to face or tell dis- 
agreeable truths, perhaps you will allow me to inquire, in your columns, 
whether “ further exertion”’ is not a mere dream, until we cast away cant, 
and face facts on the following points; which 1 state simply, without re- 
dundant ratiocination, in consideration of the claims upon your space. 

1. Must we not cast away cant about “ intelligent artisans” thirsting for 
knowledge and hungering after instruction, and acknowledge the disagree- 


| able fact, that for the most part the working classes of England are bipeds 


In short, there were the usual results of | 


who desiderate fine clothes and tobacco, hunger after beef and pudding, and 
thirst for beer? 

2. Must we not cast away cant about the right of such a biped to be an 
autocratic paterfamilias, and assert the truth that the law has a right to 
hinder such bipeds from making their children as brutal as themselves? 

3. Must we not cast away cant about “local self-government” and 
“Saxon Alfred’s olive-cinctured brow,’’ and confess that farmers who see 
nothing in a peasant-boy but a possible pig-feeder, and “gentlemen” of 
the Manchester school who reckon human beings not as heads but hands, 
are not altogether fit to form educational boards ? 

4. Must we not cast away cant about “religious feelings,” and “ rights 
of conscience,” and say out that children are not to be damned for the brute 
vices of ignorance in order that they may be preserved from the taint of 
intinitesimal heresy ? 

5. Must we not cast away cant about “ England’s commercial greatness,”’ 
and admit that we are paying for cotton stuffs and Brummagem buttons 


| about a thousand individual healths and intellects, to say nothing of souls, 


road bisecting the rustic retreat with a | 


per diem } 
6. Must we not cast away cant about “liberal institutions,” and open our 

eyes to the fact that something very different from “representative govern- 

ment”’ is needed to cure these ills? R. T. 


, 





THE SUNDAY MUSIC IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

Srmr—I cannot think that “A Constant Reader” has been a constant ate 
tendant at the Kensington Gardens on a Sunday, or he would have known 
that the body of the programme always consists of selections from the classic 
masters, cal not of trivial polkas or quadrilles. He would also have dis- 
covered that sacred music performed by a band of such numbers would as 
much improve the morals of the audience as the Bible read imperfectly in 
Hebrew. Is he aware that a band is not one-twentieth the numbers of the 
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But why have Sunday playing at all? Would ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” who 
admires such a practice, like to play himself, on the “ day of rest,”” secular or 
even sacred music? Farr Puay. 





10¢h September 1855. 
Sirn—There is ignorance, if not cant, in the remarks of your correspondent 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| 


“Fair Play” on the “little bandsman.” The res¢ of the Sabbath is not | 


wasted by those who have good wages and easy work to the same extent 
that it is by hard-worked labourers in town and country. Occupation of an 
innocent nature is a blessing, instead of a violation of humanity, to a person 
in the circumstances of the “little bandsman."’ Every one must know this 
who has taken any note of the actions of the younger part of the population 
on Sundays. I have several sous myself; and if I had one who had to get 
his livelihood in the way this “little bandsman ’’ has, I should be too 
thankful that he had some occupation on those days to keep him from that 
greatest of all contaminators—idleness. It should be remembered too, that 
on week-days his work does not approach to the hard and wearing character 
of that of so many of our poorer classes, 
a suggestion of another of your correspondents, play the music of Handel 
and Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Mozart, to which our common people all 


No! let the bands, according to | 
| 


listen with pleasure, and they will in their generation be doing nothing but | 


good, to themselves possibly, certainly to others. . B. 


THE WANT OF A 





STRONG GOVERNMENT. 
Manchester, 11th September 1855. 
Sir—I am not at all surprised to find “A Free-trading M.P.”’ rather dis- 
satisfied at the way in which I have exposed the tactics of the Russian Bri- 
gade. He thinks that I have done gross injustice to the Free-trade party in 
the House of Commons “in imputing to them that ‘ they dare not act up to 
their convictions’ with regard to the war.”” He ought to have remembered, 
that in bringing that charge against them I was only repeating what Mr. 
Cobden said a few months ago. In the speech he delivered on the 6th of 





themselves for the struggle. Manchester is more to blame than any othe 
borough in the kingdom for our not having a strong Government. ae ~ 
sequently for that want of vigour and definite purpose in the mana puent 
of the war of which everybody complains. This being the case, we anshount 
to atone for the apathy we have displayed hitherto by our promptitude ~ 
zeal. It is useless to sit still and grumble about Ministers not doing Po 
duty. The only way in which we can bring our influence to bear u ~ 
Government is through our representatives ; only we must first be sure taat 
we have men to represent us who are anxious that Ministers should do a 
duty, and not men who have predicted all manner of evils as certain to _ 
sult from the war, and who have shown by the whole of their conduct ther 
they would much rather see the Allies soundly beaten than see them victorious 

Whenever Manchester proclaims her determination to emancipate herself 
from the thraldom of the Peace Society, which means friendship with g¢ 
Petersburg, her example will be followed by every other borough represented 
by members of the Russian Brigade. There can be no doubt that this ho. 
rough is the key of the position. So long as the Russian section of the Free. 
trade party, however small its numbers, can keep Manchester quiet, it pre. 
vents the formation or paralyzes the action of an independent party in Pay. 
liament, and influences Government accordingly. This is one of the inevita. 
ble evils resulting from the formation of the League. Power and influence 
were placed in the hands of a few men, leaving them to think and act for al] 
who agreed with them on a single question. Now that the current of events 
hus thrown that question far into the background, we find the men who hold 
power and influence unable to lead, and using that power and influence to 


| thwart the wishes of a large majority of their constituents, and defy public 
| opinion with impunity, trusting to personal influence, the want of organiza. 


July, when he thought the time had come for a demonstration in favour of | 


his own Russian views, he adjured his friends to speak out in the House in 
the same way as he had heard them speak out in the lobby. “ Why should 
the public have any faith in public men,” said Mr. Cobden, “except it be 
because those public men have certain opinions, that they are swayed by cer- 
tain principles, and that they may be reckoned upon to act up to their con- 
vietions.” Those Members to whom he thus alludes are the men who could 
whisper against the war or against Lord Palmerston in the lobby, but who 
were dumb when they entered the House. As “‘ A Free-trading M.P.”’ has 
many friends favourable to the war among that class of Free-traders, per- 
haps he will be kind enough to Jet us know what evidence they have given 
of their devotion to the cause? When a Member of Parliament is greatly 
in earnest upon any question, he generally takes the first opportunity of 
speaking in favour of it, either in the House or at some meeting 
of his constituents. This is all the more necessary at the present 
moment, seeing that Messrs. Cobden, Bright, Ricardo, Gibson, and Laing, 
all Free-traders, have taken so prominent a part in thwarting the policy of 
Ministers. If a majority of the Free-trade party in the House of Commons 
are so “favourable to a vigorous prosecution of the war” as your cor- 
respondent represents them to be, he is bound to explain how it happens 
that they have never said a word on the subject, except “tin the lobby’’? 

When the Corn-law question was under discussion, the Free-traders acted 

very differently. They did not shirk their constituents then as they are 

doing at present, but spent the autumn recess in attending public meetings, 

dinners, and soirées, at which they delivered their sentiments on the great 

question of the day. Why are they so backward now? ‘Out of the full- 

mess of the heart the mouth speaketh.’’ If the Free-traders who profess to 

be “favourable to a vigorous prosecution of the war’’ choose to remain 

silent, I think 1 have a good right to charge them with want of heartiness, 

and want of heartiness in such a cause as we are pow engaged in is akin to 

treachery. 

In the conclusion of your article, in last week's Spectator, on “ the per- 
ennial inaction in the Baltic,”’ after some remarks on the apparent want of 
earnestness in Downing Street, you say, ‘*1t is desirable to settle this funda- 
mental question of government, even more than the mortar question, before 
we open the season of 1856.”’ I entirely agree with you on that point. But 
is this question of the representation not one which ought to be settled be- 
fore we say much about Ministers? If the Free-trading party in the House 
are so very careless about the management of the war that they do not think 
it worth their while to talk the matter over with their constituencies, the 
sooner they are brought to book the better, unless we wish the war to be- 
come chronic. 

If there is one class of men more interested than another in having the 
war carried on in a businesslike way,—that is with such a degree of energy 
and wise adaptation of means to obtain a given result as may secure an 
honourable peace,—it is the manufacturers and merchants, of whom this 
large town 1s the head-quarters. Nothing is more calculated to paralyze 
trade and damp the spirit of enterprise than that uncertain, vacillating con- 
dition in which the Government of this country has been placed for the last 
two years. Whatever may be said about the origin of the war, all persons 
now admit that we must conquer a secure and honourable peace, or we shall 
leave ourselves in a worse condition than we were when the war began. 
Till the declaration of war was made, Russia was the secret enemy of Eng- 
land and of civilization ; but she cannot wear that mask any longer. Even 
if peace were concluded at the present moment, we should have to meet 
Russian diplomacy and intrigue in every court in Europe; and who can tell 
how soon we might be forced to meet a far more formidable combination 
against England than this country has ever yet encountered? It is impos- 
sible that a struggle with Russia, the chief disturber of Europe, could have 
taken place under more favourable circumstances for this country; and 
therefore it is all the more incumbent on men of business to see that those 
advantages are not frittered away or lost from want of vigouron the part 
of Government. 

Had Manchester and the West Riding been disfranchised at the commence- 
ment of the war, we should have been in a much better way than we are at 
present. In that case, these two leading constituencies, which give the tone 

to the whole country, would only have been without representatives in Par- 
liament. As the matter stands, Messrs. Cobden and Bright have been allowed 
to act there as the agents of Russia, doing all in their power to persuade 
our enemies that the people of this country are acting under a mere tem- 
porary impulse, and that if Russia will persist a little longer, and Austria 
carry on the same juggling game as she bas played hitherto, we shall soon 
grow tired of fighting for the Turks. Now I quite agree with the remark 
I heard made by an active Free-trader a few days ago, that, for every speech 


of that nature which Mr. Bright or Mr. Cobden has made during the last two | 


years, this country has been forced to expend so many more millions towards 

war. Any one of those speeches, translated, as it speedily is, into all the 
languages of despotism on the Continent, is worth ever so many battalions to 
the Emperor of Russia. ‘Total disfranchisement would certainly have been 
better than sending men to Parliament whose views of foreign policy lead 
them thus to assist our enemies. 


Tf we are to have a dissolution of Parliament next spring, as is commonly | - 
rumoured, it is high time for the electors of this town to be organizing | degrading conditions we seek to impose upon Russia, we are doing more 


tion among those opposed to them, and the chapter of accidents. 

The friends of Mr. Bright complain of the want of political gratitude op 
the part of the multitude. After all the services he rendered to the nation 
during the Anti-Corn-law struggle, the people turn round now and abuge 
him because he will not give up the opinions he always held with relation 
to war. I should be the last man to ask our talented representative to gyy. 
render his conscientious opinions. All I would ask is, that he should adhere 
to his political principles, by surrendering his seat, when he knows that he 
does not represent the people of Manchester on what he must admit to be 
the most important question of the day. Political gratitude must be a very 
costly feeling, if the indulgence of it for the last two years has required ug 
to keep an agent of Russia in Parliament, making speeches for the Invalid 
Russe and the Journal de St. Petersbourg. If we must pay Mr. Bright for 
his services to the cause of Free-trade, why not subscribe at once and clear 
off the debt? Manchester men are said to be matchless at making a bargain, 
In this case they have been penny wise and pound foolish. Had they voted 
100,000. to Mr. Bright at the beginning of the war, with a request that he 
would retire into private life till it was over, they would have saved many 
millions to the country, and left him with untarnished political character, and 
undiminished political influence when the time had come for him to resume 
his seat. 

It is too late to talk of doing anything of that kind now ; but it is not too 
late to take steps for making the representation of Manchester what it was 
during the palmy days of the League, when its voice was heard in Parlis- 
ment in unison with that of its Members. Until we have done so, it is use- 
less to fancy that any chopping and changing of the men in Downing Street 
can give us a strong Government. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


An OLp LeaGvueEr. 








BRIDGES AND THE 
SPECTATOR. 

Sin—My last letter headed ‘States and Nations’’ has provoked, as was 
perbaps to be expected, some little controversy. You have yourself devoted 
an elaborate leading article to a trio, composed of Mr. Gladstone, the “ Tra- 
veller in Italy,’ and myself, besides some remarks appended to the letter 
itself. Then in your last number there appear two antagonists for me, 
“G. H.” and Mr. Bridges Adams. I will not undertake to reply to the lead- 
ing article, amongst other reasons because I have not the paper at hand; 
but I wish to say something in answer to your two correspondents, and to 
yourself in the other capacity. 

You said, if I rightly remember, that my letter contained some “un- 
tenable propositions.’ If you mean errors in matter of fact, I should have 
liked to have heard what they were; if you merely mean points on which 
you and I differ as to the inferences to be made from facts, of this, of course, 
I was aware before. 1 am only too much obliged to you, on this as on other 
occasions, for allowing me 89 large a portion of your space for the expression 
of opinions in which I know you do not concur. Under this latter head will 
of course come the point on which I wish specially to speak. You seem to 
consider my belief that the battle of Navarino was a ‘‘ glorious”’ event 88 
sufficient reductio ad absurdum of my whole argument. Lerhaps I have 8 
special weakness for that battle, because it is the earliest public event that 
I can remember; and 1am sure that then people did think it “ glorious.” 
To me it seems to be “untoward,” not in itself, but because, standing 


E.A.F., G.H., MR. ADAMS, 


as one vigorous and righteous act amid a series of blunders before 
and after, it was, as far as England was concerned, a vast expen- 
diture with very little result. On this whole matter I have found 


an ally in one with whom I do not commonly find myself fraternizing, 
namely, Sir Archibald Alison. I fully agree with him that nonintervention 
is the rule, intervention the exception; and that this was such an excep- 
tional case. It is hardly possible that such a case could occur in Western 
Europe. It was to save a nation, not from mere political subjection, but 
from extirpaticn; common humanity dictated the mtervention. But Eng- 
land ought to have interfered in 1825, when Greece voluntarily put herself 
under English protection. Instead of this, we waited till, in due diplomatic 
style, we had got France and Russia to help us. Then, after the battle, we 
yielded to France the task of actually liberating Peloponnesus from the bar- 
barians ; and, tinally, allowed the definite independence of Greece to come as 
a boon from Russia, as a clause in the treaty of Adrianople. That is, when 
a people is anxious to be to us as Platwa was to Athens, we repel their ad- 
vances, drive them into the arms of the power of whom we are jealous, aD 
then abuse them for sympathizing with that power rather than with us. 
Your two correspondents of last Saturday write in a very different manner. 
I do not know whether “G. H.’’ is identical with “G.”’ with whom I con- 
tended some time back; but either of them is a disputant with whom it 16 @ 
pleasure to contend. What “G. H.” says is a perfectly good entasis as - 
as it goes; but I think he has partly misunderstood me, and also that Ls 
parallel does not completely hold. : 
By what I said about the will of Providence I meant no more than this, 
that the actual position of Russia does show that it is the Divine will that 
Russia should be (because she is) one of the great powers of Europe. I 
never said that it was the will of Providence that Russia should be “the 


dominant power in Europe and Asia.” I said implicitly the —_— 
su 


quoted instances to show that Providence always cut short the course of su 
would-be dominant powers ; instancing Turkey, Spain, and France, which 
had all been in turn the bugbear of Europe, and of which I remarked, 12 * 
former letter, that Turkey and Spain at least fell much more by their m 
But it seems to me that — 


herent rottenness than by any hostile attack. 
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a ing to stop her from being the dominant power; we seek to deprive her 
- . mon rights of an independent power. I know princes have before 
aoe — themselves to dismantle certain fortresses: Lord John at Vienna 
aoe toe but he found that the illustration did not greatly help his cause. 
kne® — peep” Turkey, Spain, and France, have all some peculiarities. 

~ case of the Turks, as long as they had the power, the desire of 
ae monarchy was openly proclaimed. It was indeed a matter of reli- 
- s principle on their parts. “ Koran, Tribute, or Sword!”’ was the alter- 
a ; ffered everywhere. They attacked state after state without provoca- 
un a comparatively recent time, they would never conclude a peace, 
7 rely a truce, with any Christian power. Every Christian power was 
ust i threatened: if the Turks did not make French and English Rayahs, 
ny oh did Greek, Servian, and Hungarian, it was simply beeause France 
_- i England were beyond their immediate grasp. An European combination 
ye : thane would have been mere self-defence ; but no European combina- 
oe took place. Popes perpetually preached it, kings perpetually promised 
it; but it never happe ned. Constantinople fell, next to unheeded. Italy 
would have fallen too, had not the sword of the mighty Mahomet suddenly 
passed into the feeble hands of Bajazet II. Spain sent her fleet to Lepanto 
as we did to Navarino, but did nothing after. The Turkish power came to 
pothing chiefly because of the degeneracy of its own Sultans and people; but 
so far as it yielded to hostile force, it was to that of the states immediately 
interested because immediately attacked—Venice, Poland, and Austria. 
Even this case, where a general combination would have been no more than 
righteous, still shows that it may be dispensed with. : 

Spain in the sixteenth century was the dread of Europe ; before the end 

of i seventeenth, her power of aggression had ceased. Surely this was not 
the result of the loss of the Armada, or of the cession of Roussillon and 
Francke Comté to France. Spain, like Turkey, became a “ sick man ’” by 
the natural process of her own misgovernment. Our Spanish war in Eliza- 
beth’s time arose from our pursuing towards the Netherlands precisely the 
»olicy which I hold we ought more recently to have pursued towards 
Greece. It was, outwardly at least, not to resist any expected encroachment, 
but to assist a people striving for independence. At all events, no one will 
say that it was et “hard knocks”’ which caused the utter and premature 
jecay of that mighty power. 
“hei and fee amy om wore out of themselves, without any combination 
against them. France has twice had such a combination against her, and is 
anything but worn out after both. Aggressive under Louis the Fourteenth, 
she was temporarily humbled ; aggressive again under Napoleon le Grand, 
she was again temporarily humbled. Aggressive again under Napoleon le 
Petit, I will not predict her fate. But I cannot help thinking that these in- 
stances are somewhat in point to prove that general combinations of powers 
not immediately interested have a tendency to be either unnecessary or fu- 
tile. Let us stand on our guard against France, Russia, or any other power 
that may swell up in the same character ; but don’t let us attack them till 
they attack us. conceive the philosophy of a war, as well as of a single 
battle, to be—“If you don’t kill those men, they'll kill you.” No one can 
apply this to our invasion of Russia, when Russia had neither done nor 
threatened us the slightest injury. 

From a sensible writer like G. H. it is unpleasant to turn to Mr. W. 
Bridges Adams; of whose letter I shoulc have taken no notice except that it 
illustrates a very prevalent misconception. As the language employed by 
Mr. Adams is such as I cannot always undertake to translate, 1 may possibly 
sometimes fail of his meaning. 1 really do not know what is meant by the 
“great heart of humanity quickening many brains with its gushing tides ’’; 
and at the same time “reasoning through those brains.”’ It may be some- 
thing which, if 1 understood it, might prove me to be quite in the wrong ; 
but, unluckily, I don’t understand it. As far as I can make anything out of 
his letter, he means that I either wish Greece, or else all Europe except Greece, 
to be conquered by Russia ; and further, that my love for Greece is solely 
the result of “ classic dreaming.’’ Now I certainly do not wish, and I never 
wrote a word implying that I wished, Russia to gain a single particle of in- 
fluence or territory. I would give a good deal to recover Finland, a little to 
recover Poland. I have over and over again said, that if the Greeks, Bul- 
garians, &c., are wise, they will have nothing to do with Russia. All that I 
hold is, that they are the ultimate judges, and that it is not for us to 
“ dragoon them into happiness,’ or to shed English blood about the matter. 
I only protest against a guaranty which may possibly require us to bear 
om against Christian nations striving to deliver themselves from a Ma- 

ometan tyrant. 

If Mr. Adams would carefully refer to my two letters beaded “ What are 


eame | 





he Greeks?” in your numbers 1379 and 1381, he will see that “classic 
dreaming’’ is of all accusations the last to bring against me. He will 


there see that I rebuke at some length the “classic dreaming ”’ of some Hel- 
lenes and some Philhellenes, and rest the cause of Greece on the same gene- 
ral grounds as that of Lombardy and Bulgaria, or, if he pleases, as that of 
Poland and Hungary. The accusation reminds me of another correspondent 
of yours, who, because I spoke of Ottoman oppression, triumphantly asked 
whether I reckoned as an instance of it the preservation of the old Greek 
munic ipal system? If he had looked back, he might have seen that I have 
always strongly insisted on the preservation of that system, as the one re- 
deeming point in the Ottoman domination. Mr. Adams's “classic dream- 
ing” is about as much to the purpose. 

The fact is, that the accusation of “ classic dreaming”’ is one which, by a 
certain class of persons, is at once brought against any one who is sus- 
pected of the heinous crime of being a “classical” scholar, and is thought 
to be amply sufficient to discredit anything that he may allege. ‘* Classical” 
scholars have partly brought this upon themselves, by isolating their pursuits 
from others with which they are naturally connected, and neither of which 
are of much value singly. As long as such egregious folly is tolerated as 
the separation between “ancient”? and “‘modern”’ history in the Oxford 
Examinations, people will continue to think the “‘ancient’’ department a 
dream. 1f Mr. Adams could look round the iibrary where I now write, and 
watch my course in it through a hard day’s work, he would hardly accuse 
me of “classic dreaming.’’ My one grand doctrine is, that the political his- 
tory of mau, from the first developments of political life in old Greece to the 
great question of our own times—from Theseus to Gladstone, as I remember 
phrasing it in a former letter—forms one vast whole, every part of which 
iniluences every other part, and cannot be thoroughly understood without 
reference tothem. Tome, “ancient,” * medieval,” and “ modern ’’ history, 
are equally interesting and equally instructive. You may perhaps have ob- 
served that I systematically mingle illustrations from all periods. I seldom 
Mention ancient Athens without coupling with it medieval Florence; I sel- 
dom allude to the League of Achaia divorced from its reproductions in 
Switzerland und America. So far from “ seeing nothing in the wide world 

ut the boundary of ancient Hellas,’ I have perhaps wearied you with con- 
stant references to Norway and Denmark; my intense interest in which 
countries can hardly be the result of ‘‘classic dreaming.” 1 remember 
another correspondent of yours saying that I was “‘a scholar, and, like most 
of my class, more conversant with ancient than modern history.” This 
pony answer to a letter set thick with modern allusions, some of very re- 
I ~ geen which he did not attempt to iy were erroneous or misapplied. 
= ncharitable enough to think that, not being conversant with the 

modern instances,” he mistook them for “ ancient” ones. 
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** Classic dreamers ’’ do exist, but, as far as my experience goes, they are 
the last people to be bitten with Philbellenism. They despise the modern 
Greeks, because they have not all the virtues of their ancestors, or because 
they pronounce Greek in a different way from what was flogged into them- 
selves. A mere classical dreamer will not trouble himself about people who 
call Taygetus, Pentedaktylas, who call horses 4\oya, and use vé instead of 
the infinitive mood. I remember when I myself entertained similar feel- 
ings; when I thought the song of Rhegas a profanation of the battle-cry in 
the Persians. My interest in Greece is the result of the fact that I have 
since then given more attention than most people to its mediwval and modern 
history, that John Kinnamos and Spyridon Trikoupes may be seen on my 
shelves side by side with Thucydides and Polybius. I would take as much 
trouble to emancipate a Bulgarian as to emancipate a Greek ; the exploits of 
Czerny George kindle in my heart a feeling not unlike those of Mark Botzares 
and Andrew Miaoules. If, however, it is “classic dreaming ’’ which adds 
a little additional charm to a land and a race consecrated by the noblest as- 
sociations in the history of the world, so far 1 must plead guilty to the charge. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Lo A. F 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, NO. ITI.—CLIMATE 
RESOURCES OF JAMAICA, 
Haverstock Hill, 3d September 1855. 

About half Jamaica consists of mountains, the climate of which is more 
salubrious and healthy than that of Great Britain: indeed, the late Lord 
Metcalfe expressed to the writer of these papers his conviction that no place 
in which he had ever been was so Seoudiie to health and enjoyment as 
Highgate, on which mountain he resided when not necessarily engaged in 
Spanish Town. The experience of the writer also may be referred to in 
corroboration of this conviction, for he lived on two of these mountains for 
more than six years, with a large family; during which he rode ten thou- 
sand miles on horseback, and held at least fifteen hundred courts. Yet no 
medical man was ever required for this family so long as it continued on the 
mountains. Coffee, cotton, provisions, and plantains, grow most luxuriantly, 
and three crops of maize have been grown in succession in one year on 
the same land—at the cottage near Strawberry Hill—without manure : 
an aore of land in plantains will, after the first year, yield, besides 
the fruit, at least four times the quantity of useful fibre that is 
usually grown on an acre of land sown to hemp or flax in this 
country. The crop may be taken for twenty years without replant- 
ing; and with the first year’s, yams, corn, and potatoes are planted in 
the intervals, so that they make up for the deficiency of plantains. The 
next and succeeding years, the latter will completely cover and shade the 
ground, and give at least three crops in a year. Lord Howard de Walden, 
who has very extensive and fine estates in Jamaica, resided upon one of 
them with Lady Howard and family for some time; and he states that 
“the land on the mountains is rendered worth 50/. an acre per annum to a 
Negro who works it steadily. Single families of the Germans settled at Sea- 
ford Town, with three acres each, and without capital, have saved from 600 
to 2000 dollars within six or seven years: they are very healthy; cultivate 
arrowroot, ginger, and sugar, for sale, besides yams, cocoas, plantains, 
Indian corn, coffee, tobacco, peas, beans, cabbage, cassava, for their own 
consumption. Yams planted in February or March are dug up at the end 
of July and August, and keep the whole year. The produce of yams ave- 
rages, in the fine mountain districts, where thousands of acres of land are 
untouched, seven tons per acre; and the land bears a perennial crop of plan- 
tains, or a second crop of Indian corn besides. The market-price of yams 
varies from 6s. to 18s. per hundredweight, according to locality and the time 
of year. Fruit-trees once planted require no further care; and oranges, 
mangoes, bread-fruit, and many others, grow wild all over the country.” 

But whilst the mountains are thus healthy and productive, the low lands 
are proverbially unhealthy ; and the reason is obvious. Immense tracts op 
the sea-coasts are undrained, and the water which falls in rain on the moun- 
tains lies stagnant on the uncultivated plains; the heat of the sun on such 
lands causes the most rapid vegetation ; miasma arises, and produces the low 
fevers, which, when neglected, terminate in yellow and putrid fevers. If 
instead of settling on the sea-coasts the people on their first arrival were to 
sleep on the mountains, and the landowners were to employ steam draining- 
ploughs, and cattle to drain and clear the coast-lands, they would produce 
an almost unlimited quantity of sea-island cotton, and sugar, and that at 
far less expense than can now be done by manual labour. Dr. Blair, an emi- 
nent physician in Demerara, in a letter to the writer of this paper, states 
with regard to British Guiana that which is equally applicable to the sea- 
coast lands of Jamaica—‘ I have been all along of opinion that the key to 
our future prosperity is the substitution of beast and implenrental labour for 
the manual operations that now obtain in the cultivation of the cane. When I 
was in Europe in 1845, I was so impressed with the importance of this change, 
that I wrote to Mr. Young on that subject, recommending that the half of the 
loan then to be raised by the colony should be appropriated to ¢horough draine 
age, as the means not only of improved tillage, but as the sine qua non for the 
introduction of the plough and horse-hoe into our cane-fields. If we had in 
the colony the established methods of home agriculture, we have, no doubt, 
a sufficiency of population for the present number of plantations; but as long 
as the hand-hoe and shovel only are used in the field, we may spend millions ip 
immigration, and after all, like the horse-leech’s daughter, never have enough. 

‘There is probably nothing wanting to raise Demerara from its present dee 
pression to the highest possible prosperity but a system of cheap and efficient 
covered drainage, by which oxen, mules, and horses will do the work which 
is now done by human muscle only.” ‘ The advantages, however, of a ge 
neral system of covered drainage to us would not be confined to mere money 
profits. With the peculiarly fortunate angle at which the fagade of the co- 
lony lies to the trade-winds, (and which under present circumstances renders 
the colony habitable,) British Guiana, thorough-drained, would take its 
place among the healthiest climates on the face of the earth.” Bp 

The members of the Legislature and principal landowners of British 
Guiana have stated in a petition tothe House of Commons that if the 9th and 
10th Victoria, c. 101, (relative to drainage,) were rendered applicable to the 
West Indies, by thorough-draining their lands they would be enabled to use 
ploughs and oxen, so as that twelve men would perform the work now re- 
quiring fifty. It is not, then, by difficult and costly immigration from the East 
Indies or China, but by the use of the draining-plough, cattle, and agricultural 
implements, under the direction of skilled labourers—by improved methods 
of manufacturing sugar, so as to prevent waste on the passage aye 
the growth of sea-island cotton—by the employment of women and chil- 
dren in preparing fibres and paper stuff from the now wasting plantains, 
Spanish dagger, and pinguin plants—and by settling the healthy mountains 
with industrious and skilful European families—that the true and per- 
manent interests of Jamaica may be secured. Had only one-fourth of the 
compensation-money been thus applied, and all those who are favourable to 
the freedom of the African race heartily eobperated with the Government 
and the rightminded of the proprietors to render Emancipation as success- 
ful as it might have been made, the example of Jamaica would long ago 
have necessitated the liberation of the slaves of America, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Surinam, and the Brazils, whilst our markets would have been abundantly 
supplied with all those materials which we now derive from the labour of 
slaves and serfs. A Frrenp To THE West InDiA CoLonisTs, 
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WHITELOCKE’S JOURNAL OF HIS EMBASSY TO 
SWEDEN.* 
ALTHOUGH conspicuous in his own day as a lawyer, a member of | 
Parliament, and a politician, filling for a time the office of Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and one of the Keepers of the Great 
Seal, as well as engaged in other public employments both of war 
and peace, Bulstrode Whitelocke is known to posterity less for 
what he said or did than for what he wrote. He wanted force 
of character. He may not have absolutely run counter to his 
own convictions, though he seems to have been skilful in recon- 
ciling his conscience with his interest, but he did not act up 
to his convictions. A country gentleman of family, an Oxford 
scholar, and a lawyer by profession, his real leanings were 
with constitutional monarchy in the abstract, and actually with 
Charles the First when Parliament began to exceed its legitimate 
owers. Yet he sided with the Parliament; he submitted to the 
raction which the Army left behind as a screen; he served | 
Cromwell in any opens in which the Protector thought fit to | 
employ him, save the trial of the King; grumbling, however, | 
all the time, at the ingratitude of the Protector, and his nig- 
ardly rewards. In like manner, he accepted office under | 
Richerd Cromwell; and when the officers of the Army set Richard | 
aside, he accepted office under the Army. In all his em- 
ployments he did his duty as an agent, advising truly and | 
acting faithfully, but displaying nothing of the partisan or the | 
zealot. Like most persons of this character, he made more ene- 
mies than friends. Though keeping up his connexions with the | 
Royalist party, and rather assisting than persecuting them, he | 
was only included in the Act of Pardon a Oblivion by a small | 
majority. He signalized the return of Royalty by writing a | 
treatise on the King’s Writ, or government by King, Lords, and 
Commons. When, safe under the Act of Oblivion, he went to 
Court, Charles the Second received him gracicusly, but signifi- 
cantly dismissed him in these words—“ Mr. Whitelocke, go into 
the country; do not trouble yourself any more about state affairs, | 
and take care of your wife and your sixteen children.” 

Whitelocke was born in 1605, and died in 1676. He was thrice 
married, and had children by all his wives. 

The name of Whitelocke has been preserved chiefly by his 
writings; yet he is more known fo historical students than to the 
~public at large—at least more read by the former. This was to be 
expected from the nature of his mind and the character of his 
works. He was a man of extensive erudition both in legal and 
general learning; not without a touch of pedantry, though less in | 
the manner than the matter. His practice at the bar, which was 
very considerable, and his experience in — life, had given him | 
an extensive knowledge of men, but rather for practical dealings 
than large speculation, This native turn and his legal training 
disposed him to exactness and detail, which, coupled with a per- 
ception sharpened by exercise, infused great reality and truth into 
his writings. His palpable though not prominent or offensive 
vanity, and his lurking regard to self-interest, raise a smile in the 
reader, but continually induce the writer to overlay his narrative | 
with trifling particulars concerning himself, his family, his 
retinue, or anything that is his. He was, moreover, deficient in 
comprehensiveness of mind; and his subjects, though rarely nar- 
row in themselves, were narrowed by his treatment. He holds his 
ground as an,historical authority, rather than as an historian. 

The Swedish embassy, on which he was despatched in 1653 by | 
Cromwell, was to the celebrated Queen Christina, daughter of | 
Gustavus Adolphus. The ostensible object was to negotiate an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Sweden. The real purpose of the 
Protector, unknown to Whitelocke himself, was to use the treaty if 
obtained as a step towards the formation of a Protestant league; | 
for although then at war with Holland and Denmark, Cromwell 
contemplated a peace. Whitelocke was doubtless chosen for his ex- 

rience in business, his knowledge of international and maritime 
aw, and his legal dexterity in meeting an argument, as well as for 
his taste in art and social entertainment; for it must be borne in 
mind that the early part of the seventeenth century was a more 
accomplished age than ours, when universities and inns of court 
performed masques and plays, and some skill in song and dance 
were necessary to a gentleman. During Whitelocke’s absence 
Cromwell advanced to the Protectorship, and it was a notion of 
the Ambassador and his friends that he was sent to Sweden partly 
to be out of the way: but this is a mistake ; Whitelocke was not 
the man to have effectively opposed Cromwell, even had he pos- 
sessed the means of doing so. 

The volumes before us were originally published in 1772, by 
Dr. Morton, then Librarian of the British Museum, from the 
original manuscript placed at his disposal by the Whitelocke 
family in consequence of the Doctor’s publication of the “ Treatise 
on the King’s Writ.” It contains a full day-by-day account 
of all that occurred in reference to the Embassy, from the time | 
when Whitelocke’s London agent notified to him that such a mea- 
sure was thought of, till his return after having successfully ne- 
gotiated the treaty. For which exertions and success, his followers 
were deceived by a speech of Cromwell, and himself was left un- | 
paid the balance that was found due, and afterwards dismissed 

* A Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the years 1653 and 1654. Impartially writ- 
ten by the Ambassador, Bulstrode Whitelocke. First published from the Original 
Manuscript by Dr. Charles Morton, M.D., F.S.A., Librarian of the British Museum. 


A new edition, revised by Henry Reeve, Esq., F.8.A. In two volumes. Published 
ty Longman and Co. | 











|} a sort of civilized varnish. 
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from his place. When the Ambassador had given a formal account 
of his doings to the Council and Cromwell sitting in state and 
received their thanks, the suite were introduced. ’ 

“The Protector spake to them with great courtesy and favour; biddj 
them welcome home, blessing God for their safe return to their friends = 
native country, and for the great deliverances which He had wrought fo 
them. He commended their care of Whitelocke and their good deportmen 4 
by which they had testified much courage and civility, and had done honow 
to religion and to their country ; he gave them thanks for it, and assurance of 
his affection to them when any occasion should be offered for their good or pre 
ferment. They withdrew full of hopes, every one of them, to be made great 
men; but few of them attained any favour, though Whitelocke solicited for 
divers of them who were very worthy of it.”’ 

His own reward was no better ; but it could scarcely haye dis- 
appointed him, that “knew the condition of him from whom jt 
came, who, when his turn was served, usually forgot the instru. 
ments.” 

‘The Committee were pleased to take great pains in pursuing and exam. 
ining his [Whitelocke’s] papers, books, and accounts, not omitting (with 
strictness enough) any particular of his actions and expenses; and after all 
their strait inquisition and narrow sitting, they again acknowledged, which 
upon their report was confirmed by the Council, that his management of this 
affair had been faithful and prudent, his disbursements had been just and 
necessary, his account was clear and honest, and that he ought to be satisfied 
with what remained upon his accounts due to him. The remainder due to 
him was above 500/., and, notwithstanding all their promises, Whitelocke 
could never get it of them. 

‘The sum of all was, that for a most difficult and dangerous work, faith. 
fully and successfully performed by Whitelocke, he had little thanks and no 


| recompense from those who did employ him; but, not long after, was re. 


warded by them with an injury: they put him out of his office of Commis. 
sioner of the Great Seal, because he would not betray the rights of the people 
and, contrary to his own knowledge and the knowledge of those who im. 
posed it, execute an ordinance of the Protector and his Council as if it had been 
a law. But in a succeeding Parliament, upon the motion of his noble friend 
the Lord Broghill, Whitelocke had his arrears of his disbursements paid him, 
and some recompense of his faithful service allowed unto him, 

‘* His hopes were yet higher, and his expectation of acceptance was from’ 
superior to all earthly powers; to whom only the praise is due of all our 


; actions and endeavours, and who will certainly reward all His servants with 


a recompense which will last for ever.” 

The Journal of the Swedish Embassy is a remarkable and ina 
large portion of its contents a very interesting book. The lawyer- 
like precision of the facts, and the minute detail of particulars, 
exhibit the manners and customs of the age and its ceremonions 
practice in a very distinct if not a very striking way, whether they 
relate to Whitelocke's private consultations with his family and 
friends at home, his preparations and sea-voyage to Gottenburg, 
or his overland journey to Upsala in the depth of winter. His di- 
plomatic habit of recording conversations with Cromwell, Queen 
Christina, the celebrated Chancellor Oxenstiern, and others, infuse 
a dramatic spirit and life into discussions and conferences which 
have a solid interest of their own. This dramatic spirit is more 
especially visible in the discourse of Cromwell, possibly from the 
strong character of the man, and the evident purpose of his speech, 
whether to evade, to flatter, to draw forth information, or to direct 
without the form of ordering. The pictures of court entertain- 
ments and Swedish customs, so far as the Ambassador saw them, 
are curious examples of court manners, and a theatrical mode of 
life, only finally passed away within present memory. Whitelocke 
himself, in his learning, his activity of mind in acquiring in- 
formation, his diplomatic skill, and the resolution with which he 
maintained the dignity of the Protector of England, Scotland, and 


| Ireland, (mistrusting him all the time,) and his ambassadorial 


rights, forms an interesting character. He is equally a curious 
object of study in his weaknesses,—his latent egotism, his patent 
vanity, and his tendency to speechmaking on every opportunity. 
The manner in which these speeches and formal documents are in- 
serted in the text is indeed a cause of some tediousness in parts. 
Another source of weariness is the fulness with which the Am- 
bassador records trifling particularities, especially if they con- 
tribute in any way to his honour and glory. 

When Whitelocke visited Sweden two centuries ago, that king- 
dom was in the zenith of its power and credit. Norway, indeed, 
belonged to Denmark ; but the Germano-Baltic provinces, includ- 
ing the towns of Stetin, Revel, Narva, and the province of Fin- 
land, only ravished within the present century, formed part of the 
Swedish dominions. The Muscovite was then patently barbarous, 
but actuated by the same cunning and the same ambition as now, 
to which the sagacity of Peter and his successors have _ given 

A Muscovite envoy arrived while 
Whitelocke was at Upsala, to explain the grounds of a war against 
Poland, and the Ambassador speaks of the Russ and his doings 
with undisguised contempt. 

“An Envoy from the Great Duke or Emperor of Muscovia arrived in this 
town: he came in sledges six hundred leagues; his train was not above 
twelve persons. He was entertained at the Queen’s charge all the time of 
his stay here, as his master useth to entertain the Queen's Ambassador. 


** An audience was desired by Whitelocke from the Queen, and at the same 
time she sent Grave Tott to Whitelocke to invite him to the audience of the 
Muscovia Envoy. The Grave staid dinner with Whitelocke; and after that 
Whitelocke went to the lodging of Piementelle, to rest himself there till the 
time of the audience: whither Grave Tott brought him word that the au- 
dience was put off, because the Russ had sent word that, the notice of bis 
audience not being given him till about ten o'clock this morning, he had 
before that time drunk so much aqua-vite that he was already drunk, and 
not in a condition to have his audience that day, but desired it might be 
appointed another day, and he to have earlier notice of it.”’ 

This was the appearance of the Muscovite Envoy on his recep- 
tion. 

‘The audience was in this manner. First, there presented bimeelf a tall, 
big man, with a large, rude, black beard, pale countenance, and ill demeanour. 
His habit was a long robe of purple cloth, laced with a small gold lace; the 
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. of his master. On his right hand was a companion in the same livery, 
itp ch like the Envoy in feature and behaviour ; he carried on high the 
aud o puke’s letters set in a frame of wood, with a covering of crimson sar- 
= ver them. On the left hand of the Envoy was his interpreter. After 
- scouth reverences made, he spake to the Queen in his own language. 
Teo greatest part of his harangue in the beginning might be understood to 
ime ching but his master’s titles. In the midst of his spec ch he was quite 

t. but after a little pause recovered himself again with the assistance of a 
poe ver. When he had done, one of the Queen's servants interpreted in 
Bedish what was said; then one of the Queen’s secretaries answered in 
Swedish to what the Envoy had spoken, and that was interpreted to him in 
his own language by his own interpreter. After this the Envoy cast him- 
self flat upon his face on the floor, and seemed to kiss it; then rising up 
he went and kissed the Queen’s hand, holding his own hands behind 
him. In the same order his fellow demeaned himself, and presented to the 
Queen his master’s letters. : ; : 

«“ The Queen gave the letter to Whitelocke to look on it: it was sealed 
the characters were like the Greek letters, and some like the 
the ceremony ended, the Russes returned to their aqua- 


agai, 


with an eagle ; 
Persic. After I i 
vite, and Whitelocke to his lodging to dinner. 

The alleged cause of the war shows that the later Czars of Rus- 
sia had nothing to learn in respect of picking quarrels with their 
neighbours. : oat 

«Jn discourse upon the way, Schiitt informed Whitelocke of the matter of 
the embassy from the Great Duke of Muscovia to the Queen of Sweden, 
which was to acquaint her Majesty that the Great Duke had begun a war 
against the King of Poland, because in a letter of his to the Great Duke he 
had omitted one of his great titles,—a heinous offence, and held by the Great 

Duke a sufficient ground of war, and of his resolution to sacrifice the blood of 
his fellow Christians to satisfy his wicked pride. Another ground of the war 

was because a certain Governor of a province in Poland, in a writing, had 
placed the name of the father of the Great Duke before the name of the pre- 
sent Great Duke; which was so great an indignity, that for the same the 
now Great Duke demanded of the King of Poland to have the head of that 

Governor “ a 7 - that not ae - another cause of the 
begun war. o this the Queen answered, that it did not appertain to her to 

‘ve her opinion in a matter of this nature, whether she did approve or dis- 
give F PI 
approve of what was done by the Great Duke, but she did presume that the 
King of Poland would therein give fitting satisfaction to the Great Duke; 
and that she did wish that there might be peace between these two Princes 
and all the Princes of Christendom. And with this answer the Envoys of the 
Great Duke returned as wise as they came.” 

Whether the Commonwealth had introduced a greater freedom 
from corruption than prevailed under the government of the 
Stuarts, or whether Whitelocke merely indulged the English habit 
of commenting on the faults of foreigners without regard to those 
of his own country, we do not know. He is minute in his account 
of the money he disbursed in gifts, and free in his remarks upon 
those who accepted it. The Queen herself, according to his ac- 

. . * *,% 5 
count, was not above indirectly soliciting. 

“Lagerfeldt often took occasion to speak of the Queen’s high commending 
of our English horses, and particularly those that Whitelocke had here, 
which she had seen and much praised them; and said that she had a great 
desire of having some English and that she had chidden Lagerfeldt 
because when he was in England he had not bought some English horses 
and brought them hither to her Majesty, whom he knew to be so desirous 
of them. 

“ Whitelocke understood this Swedish language, and the English of it to 
be, to get some of his horses for the Queen ; which he the sooner apprehended 
by the late discourse of the Queen herself in commendation of his horses. He 
also thought that it might be some furtherance to his business to give the 
Queen contentment in so small a matter as this, and therefore resolved to 
make a present of three of his best saddle-horses to the Queen, such as were 
fittest for her own riding. In order whereunto, he sent the yeoman of his 
stable to the Baron of Steinberg, the Master of the Queen’s Horse, to adver- 
tise him that he had given order for three of his horses to be brought to the 
castle, as a small present to her Majesty, whereof he desired the Baron to 
give her notice. 

“The horses being brought into the castle-yard, the Queen, having notice 
of it by Steinberg, came to the window to see them, and stood a great while 
looking on them, and much commending them, and Whitelocke’s nobleness 
in making such a present to her. Afterwards Steinberg came to Whitelocke’s 
house from the Queen to give him thanks for the noble present which he 
had sent to her Majesty, highly commending the horses, and saying that 
nothing could have been more agreeable to her Majesty than this present of 
horses, and that she should have mounted them herself presently had not 

: ] ) 
the snow hindered her. 

“Steinberg sent forty rixdollars to Captain de Crispe, the yeoman of 
Whitelocke’s stable, aud twenty rixdollars more to the three grooms that 
brought the horses to the castle; and some supposed that the Queen’s officers 
took the liberty to retain part of her Majesty’s bounty to themselves, which 
is said to be usual with them.” 

_In justice to Christina, it should be said that she gave a parting 
gift to the Ambassador equivalent to all that he had given to 
herself and courtiers; and it was given him in deals and copper, 
that he might sell them. In some of his presents at the termina- 
tion of the treaty, Whitelocke himself was not more delicate. 

_““ To Secretary Canterstein he sent his secretary Earle with a silver stan- 
dish, curiously wrought: at sight of which Canterstein seemed much dis- 
contented, till Earle showed him the manner of opening the standish, and in 

] e shi I 
it forty pieces of English gold, of jacobuses; which made the present very 
acceptable. In like manner, Whitelocke sent to the Master of the Cere- 
monies an English beaver hat, with a gold hatband, and a pair of rich Eng- 

h gloves: at which the Master seemed offended, saying that ambassadors 
used to send better presents to the Master of Ceremonies: but being desired 
to try if the gloves would fit him, he found therein forty twenty-shillin 

wed ’ 4 . 3 2 9 Ss 
Pieces of English gold, and thereby much satisfaction in the present. 

Whitelocke intimates that part of his diplomatic difficulties with 
regard to neutral vessels and contraband of war arose from great 
men about the court being engaged in supplying the Dutch; and 
they got ill disposed when their cargoes were seized by the English 
cruisers. From this charge he does not even except Oxenstiern 
and his sons, In other respects he speaks very highly of the 
Chancellor. This is the full-length picture of him, with an ac- 
count of Whitelocke’s struggle for precedence. 

a. The Master of the Ceremonies and others pressed Whitelocke to make 
aye visit to the Chancellor, as a compliment expected from him, and 
= was done by other ambassadors to that great and prime minister of 
te the Ricks-Chancellor. Whitelocke told them plainly, that unless the 


10rses, 








Chancellor did first visit him, that he would not visit the Chancellor : and this 
he did for the honour of his nation, and believing, as it fell out, that for 
this carriage, though towards himself, the Chancellor would have the better 
opinion of him. At this distance they stood; Whitelocke refusing to give 
the first visit because he was the Ambassador from England, which he did 
here represent, and the Chancellor was a subject in his own country. 

“The Queen heard of this, and seemed to expostulate why Whitelocke 
should not afford her servant the same respect as other ambassadors did ; and 
was told that Whitelocke answered, that other men’s actions must not guide 
his, nor could they answer for his actions ; nor would he do anything which 
he doubted might reflect upon the honour of his nation, although others 
did so; that if no question had been stirred about the first visit, he should 
not have insisted on it, but the question being moved, he thought he could 
not do it without prejudice to the right of England. The Queen when she 
saw Whitelocke would not be altered, said that he did herein like a person 
who understeod his right and was careful of his nation’s honour; which 
she commended, and said she would take order that her Chancellor should 
give Whitelock the first visit. 

“Presently after dinner, the Chancellor's secretary came to Whitelocke 
with a message from his lord, to know if he would be within at two o'clock ; 
the Chancellor would come to visit him. Whitelocke said he should take 
his visit for a great honour, and should be within. About three o’clock the 
Chancellor came. Whitelocke met him at the door of his house: he was in 
his coach with six horses, though his lodging was not far off; ten or twelve 
gentlemen, well habited, walking on foot, and four lacqueys attended him. 

‘* Whitelocke offered to conduct him into a lower chamber, because he 
understood it was troublesome to the old man to go up so many stairs as to 
his rooms of entertainment; and he was willing to accept of this ease, and 
was brought by Whitelocke into his steward’s chamber, which he had caused 
to be hung with hi8 own rich hangings full of silk and gold. He desired to 
sit with his back or one side to the fire, saying that the light of the fire was 
hurtful to his eyes. 

“He was a tall, proper, straight, handsome old man, of the age of 
seventy-one years; his habit was black cloth, a close coat lined with fur, a 
velvet cap on his head furred, and no hat, a cloak, his hair grey, his beard 


| broad and long, his countenance sober and fixed, and his carriage grave and 





civil. 

‘“* He spake Latin, plain and fluent and significant; and though he could, 
yet would not speak French, saying he knew no reason why that nation 
should be so much honoured more than others as to have their language 
used by strangers; but he thought the Latin more honourable and more 
copious, and fitter to be used, because the Romans had been masters of so 
great a part of the world, and yet at present that language was not peculiar 
to any people. 

“In his conferences he would often mix pleasant stories with his serious 
discourses, and took delight in recounting former passages of his life and 
actions of his King, and would be very large excusing his sentlis garrulitas, 
as he termed it,—the talkativeness of old age; but there was great pleasure 
to hear his discourses, and much wisdom and knowledge to be gathered from 
them.” 

Whitelocke thought and spoke very highly of the Queen of 
Sweden: his reports of their conferences sustain her reputation 
for learning, wit, and genius, and show her to have possessed a 
Cleopatra-like variety. She understood business also, was quite alive 
to it, and straightforward in her mode of dealing with it—perhaps 
more so than her Chancellor, who exhibited some diplomatic wiles 
in delaying the conclusion of the treaty. It is easy to trace in things 
small as well as great the effect which Cromwell's success produced 
on the minds of foreigners. To this is to be attributed not only the 
general respect that was paid to Whitelocke, but the familiarity of 
the Queen. She might further be flattered by the oldfashioned 
gallantry of the elderly beau; and perhaps tickled at seeing the 
Puritan, who lectured her on religion in private, drawn into the 
gayeties of a court. She made the old gentleman dance with her, 
and on May-day he volunteered a great entertainment. 

“This being May-day, Whitelocke, according to the invitation he had 
made to the Queen, put her in mind of it, that, as she was his mistress, and 
this May-day, he was, by the custom of England, to wait upon her, to take 
the air and to treat her with some little collation, as her servant. The Queen 
said the weather was very cold, yet she was very willing to bear him com- 
pany after the English mode. With the Queen were Woolfeldt, Tott, and 
tive of her ladies. Whitelocke brought them to his collation, which he had 
commanded his servants to prepare in the best manner they could, and alto- 
gether after the English fashion. 

“At the table of the Queen sat ‘la belle Comtesse,’ the Countess Ga- 
brielle Oxenstiern, Woolfeldt, Tott, and Whitclocke ; the other ladies sat in 
another room. Their meat was such fowl as could be gotten, dressed after 
the English fashion and with English sauces, creams, puddings, custards, 
tarts, tansies, English apples, bon chrétien pears, cheese, butter, neats’ 
tongues, potted venison, and sweetmeats brought out of England, as his sack 
and claret also was. LIlis beer was also brewed and his bread made by his 
own servants in his house, after the English manner: and the Queen and 
her company seemed highly pleased with this treatment. Some of her com- 
pany said she did eat and drink more at it than she used _to do in three or 
four days at her own table. 

“‘ The entertainment was as full and noble as the place would afford and 
as Whitelocke could make it, and so well ordered and contrived that the 
Queen said she had never seen any like it. She was pleased so far to play 





|} the good housewife as to “ee how the butter could be so fresh and sweet 





and yet brought out of England. Whitelocke, from his cooks, satisfied her 
Majesty’s inquiry, that they put the salt butter into milk, where it lay all 
night, and the next day it would eat fresh and sweet as this did and any 
butter new made, and commended her Majesty's good housewifery ; who, to 
express her contentment in this collation, was full of pleasantness and gayety 
of spirit, both in supper-time and afterwards. Among other frolics, she com- 
manded Whitelocke to teach her ladies the English salutation ; which, after 
some pretty defences, their lips obeyed, and Whitelocke most readily. She 
highly commended Whitelocke’s music of the trumpets, which sounded all 
supper-time; and her discourse was all of mirth and drollery, wherein 
Whitelocke endeavoured to answer her, and the rest of the company did 
their parts. 

“Tt was late before she returned to the castle, whither Whitelocke waited 
on her; and she discoursed a little with him about his business and the time 
of his audience, and gave him many thanks for his noble treatment of her 
and her company.” 

According to Whitlocke, he very unwillingly undertook the 
office; nothing but fear of Cromwell, and the enemies he might 
make by refusing, induced him to accept. This may be doubted. 
In the various arguments of himself and friends for and against, 
he generally contrives to let the affirmative be the most cogent. 
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When Cromwell assumed the Protectorship while Whitelocke was. 
in Sweden, some of his friends urged him to withdraw ; as his dele- 
gated power was at an end Cromwell had no right to renew his 
authority, and so forth: but the Ambassador answered by a de 





facto argument on the text of “ salus populi,” and remained. Like | 
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many others, he seems to have been continually talking of the | 


pleasures of retirement, though restless and uneasy when out of 
employment, and though longing for place desirous to be courted 
into it. 
Cromwell on the business. 

“Early in the morning Whitelocke had access to the General, and this 
discourse with him. 

“ Whitelocke. I was to attend your Excellency, but missed of you. 

“Cromwell. I knew not of it; you are always welcome to me. I hope 
you have considered the proposal I made to you, and are willing to serve the 
Commonwealth. 

“* Whitelocke. I have fully considered it; and with humble thanks ac- 
knowledge the honour intended me, and am most willing to serve your Ex- 
cellency and the Commonwealth ; but in this particular I humbly beg your 
excuse. I have endeavoured to satisfy my own judgment and my nearest 
relations, but can do neither, nor gain a consent; and I should be very un- 
worthy and ungrateful to go against it. 

‘‘ Cromwell. You know that no relations use to sway the balance in such 
matters as this. I know your lady very well, and that she is a good woman, 
and a religious woman ; indeed I think she is: and I durst undertake, ina 
matter of this nature, wherein the interest of God and of his people is con- 
cerned, as they are in your undertaking of this business,—1 daresay my Lady 
will not oppose it. 

“ Whitelocke. Truly, Sir, I think there is no woman alive desires more 
the promoting of that interest; but she hopes it may be done as much, if not 
more, by some other person. 

*“ Cromwell. Really I show not in England so fit a person as you are for it. 

“* Whitelocke. Your Excellency cannot but know my want of breeding 
and experience in matters of this nature, and of language. 

** Cromwell. I know your education, travel, and language, and experience 
have fitted you for it; you know the affairs of Christendom as well as most 
men, and of England as well as any man, and can give as good an account of 
them. I think no man can serve his country more than you may herein; 
indeed I think so, and therefore I make it my particular suit and earnest re- 
quest to you to undertake it: and I hope you will show a little regard to me 
in it, and I assure you that you shall have no cause to repent it. 

‘* Whitelocke. My Lord, 1 am very ready to testify my duty to your Ex- 
cellency. I acknowledge your many favours to me, and myself an officer 
under your command, and to owe you obedience. But your Excellency will 
not expect it from me in that wherein I am not capable to serve you; and 
therefore I make it my most humble suit to be excused from this service. 

“ Cromwell, For your abilities I am satisfied ; I know no man so fit for it 
as yourself; and if you should decline it, (as I hope you will not,) the Com- 
monwealth would suffer extremely by it, your own profession perhaps might 
suffer likewise, and the Protestant interest would suffer by it. 
cannot be excused ; the hearts of all the good people in this nation are set 
upon it to have you undertake this service; and if you should waive it, 
being thus, and at such a time when your going may be the most likely 
means to settle our business with the Dutch and Danes, and matter of trade, 
(and none, I say again, can doit better than you,) the Commonwealth would 
be at an extreme prejudice by your refusal. But I hope you will hearken to 
my request, and let me prevail with you to undertake it: neither you nor 
yours, I hope, shall ever have any cause to wish you had not done it. 

“* Whitelocke. My Lord, when a man is out of sight he is out of mind. 
Though your Excellency be just and honourable, yet, your greater affairs 
calling you off, those to whom matters of correspondence and supplies must 
be referred will perhaps forget one who is afar off, and not be so sensible of 
extremities in a foreign country as those who suffer under them. 

“Cromwell. I will engage to take particular care of those matters myself, 
and that you shall neither want supplies nor anything that is fit for you: 
you shall be set out with as much honour as ever any ambassador was from 

ngland. I shall hold myself particularly obliged to you if you will under- 
take it; and will stick as close to you as your skin is to your flesh. You 
shall want nothing either for your honour and equipage, or for power and 
trust to be reposed in you, or for correspondence and supplies when you are 
abroad : I promise you, my Lord, you shall not; I will make it my business 
to see it done. The Parliament and Council, as well as myself, will take it 
very well and thankfully from you to accept of this employment; and all 
people, especially the good people of the nation, will be much satisfied with 
it: and therefore, my Lord, I make it again my earnest request to you to 
accept this honourable employment.” 


‘This extraordinary earnestness of Cromwell, so that he would not be 
satisfied unless Whitelocke did accept the employment, nor by any means be 
prevailed with to excuse him; and Whitelocke seeing plainly that he could 
not decline it, without making Cromwell, the Parliament, and Council, highly | 
distasted against him, and to be his covert if not open enemies, for neglect- | 
ing and slighting them, who had opportunity, and power, and will, to be | 
even with him, he came to this resolution, (which, upon prayer to God and 
advice of his friends, he had formerly taken,) that if he should find it with 
Cromwell as he did, then to consent rather to go the journey in great danger 
than to stay at home in greater, and to hope to do some service for the Pro- 
testant people and interest.” 

It will be seen from this account of the book, and the specimens 
quoted from it, that the Journal of the Swedish Embassy was well 
worth reprinting. To the student of manners or history it is of 
great value; notwithstanding the changes of forms and customs 
that two centuries have brought about, the negotiator may study 
it for the substance and spirit of diplomacy that pervade it; 
its quaint pictures of life, its exhibitions in their serious or 
familiar moments of historical persons, many of whose names are 
household words, and its travelling sketches of voyaging, Swe- 
den, and North Germany, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, render it interesting to the higher class of general readers. 
Mr. Reeve deserves thanks for the judgment which selected the 
work for republication, and the manner in which he has fulfilled 
his task of editor. In this office he may not seem to have done 
much. In addition to modernizing the spelling and recasting the 
essential parts of the matter of Dr. Morton, he has only contri- 
buted an introduction, and explanatory foot-notes. What he has 
done, however, is well done; and it is in doing enough and there 
stopping that the art of an editor mainly consists. 
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BARD’S ADVENTURES ON 
Aw air of romance in parts, the brilliant colouring of the descr; 
tions, and the wild expeditions and wonderful escapes of 
author, combine to throw a degree of doubt over the reality 
of some of Mr. Bard’s adventures. Yet it is probable that the 
whole is founded on facts, but, like Herman Melville's Omoo, ex. 
aggerated and coloured by a semi-poetical imagination. Excepj 
the episodical part of Antonio the Indian boy, who feels a eal] {, 


their rightful land, and employs himself on that object during the 
intervals of his attendance upon Mr. Bard, there is nothing abs, 
lutely improbable in the adventures; but the introductory frame. 
work and the tone of the writing induce a species of distrust as to 
the reality of much that we are told. 

Samuel A. Bard is an American painter of New York, why 
having, like poor Haydon, a turn for “ high art,” refused to paint 
“the broad red faces” of people “ who sell rancid whale-oil anj 
deal in soap.” The soul of Samuel yearned towards grand histor}. 
cal pictures; but how was he to live while the work was in pro- 
gress? “ An artist who wouldn’t paint portraits, and had a soy] 
above patronage, what was there for him to do in New York?” 
It was then Mr. Bard’s evil genius tempted him to try the Tropics, 
for the purposes of study and improvement. He first sailed t 
Jamaica; where the res angusta still pursued him; but he who had 
refused to paint White faces in America had not come to the West 
Indies to paint Black. However, necessity has no law; and the 
devotee of “ high art,” who had looked down upon the merchant 
princes of New York, was obliged to paint his landlady, a fat 
jovial-looking Negress,—as appears by her “cut” inserted on the 
page,—in order to raise the wind to get away. He embarked on 
board a little, old, dirty schooner, commanded by a true “ Copper 
Captain,” who had been a slave, and now traded to the Mosquito 
shore. They were wrecked on their passage upon El Roneador, 
one of the coral keys or cays which stud the sea of the Antilles, 
and led there a sort of Robinson Crusoe life, till they were carried 
off the islet by a wrecker. By this means, Mr. Bard was enabled 
to reach Blue Fields, a town, or rather a collection of huts, on the 
Mosquito shore. From this place he made a canoe voyage to the 
Grande River along the in-shore passage, which is protected from 


' the ocean by coral reefs; and thence proceeded to Cape Gracias a 


Indeed you ; 


Dios by an inland network navigation of lagoons and rivers. It 
was in this last voyage that our traveller’s chief adventures oc- 
curred. He was pursued by hostile Sambos or Mosquito Indians, 
but succeeded in foiling them, after “ hairbreadth ’scapes and bat- 
tles dangerous.” He was present at an incantation by a young 
and beautiful Indian sibyl; the proceedings having reference, not 
only to the contemplated rise of Indians, but “ to the mysteries of 
our present and future existence,” the particulars of which are 
passed by means of asterisks. 

The book is clever. Mr. Bard hasa flow of animal spirits, which 
gives animation to his narrative. The eye of the artist imparts 
distinctness and force to his perceptions of Tropical beauty, grand- 
eur, or wildness; and he has fancy sufficient to throw over them 
a mingled hue of sentiment and imagery. The doubtful nature 
of the matter, already alluded to—how much is actual and how 
much is “put in”—rather mars the ability of the writer, by in- 
ducing a sense of unreality; which, after all, may only exist in 
Mr. Bard’s manner. The Adventures on the Mosquito Shore may 
be altogether truer than it looks. 

Our distrust extends more to the adventures than to the descrip- 
tions, which are always clear and frequently striking. Here is a 
picture of a mangrove swamp. 

“The banks near the lagoon were low, and the ground back of them ap- 
parently swampy, and densely covered with mangrove-trees. This tree is 
universal on the Mosquito coast, lining the shores of the lagoons and rivers, 
as high up as the salt water reaches. It is unlike any other tree in the 
world. Peculiar to lands overflowed by the tides, its trunk starts at a height 
of from four to eight feet from the ground, supported by a radiating series of 
smooth reddish-brown roots, for all the world like the prongs of an inverted 
candelabrum. These roots interlock with each other in such a manner that 
it is utterly impossible to penetrate between them, except by laboriously 
cutting one’s way. And even then an active man would hardly be able to 
advance twenty feet in aday. The trunk is generally tall and straight, the 
branches numerous but not long, and the leaves large and thick; on the 
upper surface of a dark, glistening, unfading green, while below of the 
downy whitish tint of the poplar-ieaf. Lining the shore in dense masses, 


| the play of light on the leaves as they are turned upward by the wind has 
| the glad billowy effect of a field of waving grain. 


The timber of the man- 
grove is sodden and heavy, and of no great utility, but its bark is astringent, 
and excellent for tanning. Its manner of propagation is remarkable. The 
seed consists of a long beanlike stem, about the length and shape of a dipped 
candle, but thinner. It hangs from the upper limbs in thousands, and, 
when perfect, drops, point downward, erect in the mud, where it speedily 
takes root, and shoots up to tangle still more the already tangled mangrove 
swamp. Myriads of small oysters, called the mangrove-oysters, cling to the 
roots, among which active little crabs find shelter from the pursuit of their 
hereditary enemies, the long-legged and sharp-billed cranes, who have 3 
prodigious hankering after tender and infantile shell-fish. 

Probably one test of the author’s veracity is the accuracy with 
which he describes the symptoms of a fever and of an ague that . 
tacked him, on separate occasions. The style looks oxegee 
but the feelings of disease are true. The wreck is associated wit 
an Indian prediction, but in itself it has vraisemblance. 

“TI was occupied below for only a few minutes, yet when I got on deck 
again the storm was upon us, The waves were not high, but the water 
seemed to be caught up by the wind, and to be drifted along, like snow, = 
blinding, drenching sheets. I was nearly driven off my feet by its —~ 
and would have been carried overboard had I not become entangled in the 

* Waikna; or Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By Samuel A. Bard. With 
sixty Illustrations. Published by Low and Co. 
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: The howling of the wind and the hissing of the water would have 
é wned the loudest voice, and I was so blinded by the spray that I could 
“a Yet I could feel that we were driving before the hurricane with 





not see. 


fearful rapidity. The very deck seemed to bend, as if ready to break beneath 
~ feet. 1 finally sufficiently recovered myself to be able, in the pauses of 
= wind, and when the lightning fell, to catch glimpses around me. Our 


torn in tatters, the yards were gone—in fact, everything was swept 
deck except three dark figures, like myself clinging convalsiocky 
On, on, half-buried in the sea, we drifted with inconceivable 


gails were 
from the 
to the ropes. 
pipe did we think that we were rushing on a danger more terrible than 
the ocean. The storm had buffeted us for more than an hour, and it seemed 
as if it had exhausted its wrath and had begun to subside, when a sound, 
hoarse and steady, but louder even than that of the wind, broke on ourears. It 
was evident that we were approa hing it, for every instant it became more 
distinct and ominous. — I gazed abead into the hopeless darkness, when sud- 
denly a broad sheet of lightning revealed immediately before us, and not a 
cable’s length distant, whut, under the lurid gleam, appeared to be a wall of 
white spray, dashing literally a hundred feet in the air—a hell of waters, 
from which there was no escape. ** El Roneador!”’ shrieked the captain, in 
a voice of utter despair, that even then thrilled like a knife in my heart. 
The fearful moment of death bad c« me, and I had barely time to draw a full 
breath of preparation for the struggle, when we were literally whelmed in 
the raging waters. felt a shovk, a sh rp je rk, and the hiss and gurgle of 
a sensation of immense pressure, followed by a blow like that ofa 
heavy fall. Again I was lifted up, and again struck down, but this time 
with less force. I had just enough consciousness left to know that I was 
striking on the sand, and I made an involuntary effort to rise and escape 
from the waves. Before I could gain my feet I was again struck down, 
again, and again, until, nearer dead than alive, I at last succeeded in craw)- 
ng toaspot where the water did not reach me, I strove to rise now, but 
eould not; and, as that is the last thing I remember distinctly of that terrible 
night, I suppose I must have fallen into a swoon,” 

The volume is illustrated by wood-cuts from the author’s draw- 
ings of some of the more striking incidents and scenery of his 
yoyage. They are often rough, and mostly sketchy, but they pos- 
sess character and convey a good idea of the subjects, really illus- 
trating the text by exhibiting to the eye what words can scarcely 


convey. 
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PROFESSOR POWELL’S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS." 
Turse essays by the Oxford Savilian Professor exhibit profound 
and extensive scientific knowledge, a keen and sensible logic of 
the highest kind, a most extensive range of subjects, and a rare 
liberality of mind. If the conclusions sometimes seem to stop short, 
(for they are complete as far as they go,) and the purpose or driftis 
not always to be distinctly seized, the defect must be ascribed to 
the infinite nature of most of the topics, on which distinct evidence 
or conclusions cannot be attained. 

In a general way, Professor Powell’s subject may be described as 
matter, inorganic as well as organic, though organized matter or 
animal life occupies the largest portion of the disquisition. By 
life must be clearly understood physical life ; including intelligence, 
or whatever that faculty may be which animals possess in common 
with man, but excluding moral qualities. The first essay is 
founded on two papers published some years since. Though entitled 
“on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy,” yet by touching the 
broader subjects with which induction may become occupied, and 
discussing the unity of sciences, as well as the uniformity of Na- 
ture in her proceedings, it enters upon a large field of questions 
in science and natural theology, landing in the conclusion of 
proofs of design by the existence of order rather than utility. 

“The whole tenour of the preceding argument is directed to show that the 
inference and assertion of a Supreme Moral Cause, distinct from and above 
nature, results immediately from the recognition of the eternal and universal 
maintenance of the order of p/iysical causes, which are its essential external 
manifestations, 

_ “Of the mode of action or operation by which the Supreme M 

influences the universal order of physical causes, we confess ow 

ance. But the evidence of such op¢ ration, where nature exists, can never be 

lost or interrupted. And in proportion as our more extended researches ex- 

hibit these indications more fully and more gloriously displayed, we cannot 

but believe that our contemplations are more nearly and truly approaching 
eur source, 

The second essay is on the Plurality of Worlds; and was sug- 
gested by the revived interest in the subject produced by the pub- 
lications of Brewster, Whewell, and others. It may not be found 
so entertaining as some treatises, simply because it is more philoso- 
phical. The Savilian Professor does not give the rein to his ima- 
giuation by peopling other worlds, or indulge in theological decla- 
mations as to the manner in which the moral dignity of man may 
be affected, or the impossibility of removing the difficulties con- 
nected with the Fall and Redemption should they be peopled. 
He confines himself to stating the true nature of the case,— 
Which is not so much the existence of life in other planets, 
as of life analogous to man’s; and to explaining what we really 
know, which is necessary to the determination of the question, 
as well as how much we have yet to learn, with very small proba- 
bility of learning it. 1 2 
to the conclusions, which militate against popularity ; for the mass 
like something positive—it is or it 7s not. The essayist, however, 
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travels over a wide field of knowledge and speculation, connected 


With the universe and space; discussing, among other things, the 
nebular hypothesis, to the probability of which he leans. 
. The third essay is on “the Philosophy of Creation”: it em- 
onan question whether the progression of the uni- 
be - a we are able to trace it, is the result of successive 
meer tah ation, as the generality of reasoners upon the subject 
~ win, or whether this progression is the result of innate pro- 
— of matter, acted upon by external conditions as is 
Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, and the 


Philosophy of C 
win pay of Creation. By the Keverend Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. 
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man 6 Tiateeer of Geometry in the University of Oxford. Published by Long- 
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conceived by a few men of speculative minds. In discussing 
this question, the author takes a rapid but comprehensive 
view of the evidence, if evidence it can be called where all 
is inference at best, as furnished by the fossil remains of geology 
and some of the more remarkable facts of physiology: he 
brings forward some “general considerations, arising out of 
geological and physiological arguments: in a closing section he 
quietly and gravely exposes the unphilosophical proceedings 
of those writers who mingle theology with philosophy, and 
assail the views of their antagonists on religious grounds, 
when religion has really nothing to do with the matter, but 
only their interpretations of it. This essay perhaps more re- 
markably than either of the others exhibits the extensive range, 
the wide and yarious learning, and the acute reasoning of the 
author, as well as the clearness and closeness of his philosophic 
style. The essay wants the higher eloquence which some of the topics 
legitimately admit; and from the impossibility of obtaining proof, 
and the cautious, impartial, balancing nature of the author, it may 
seem unsatisfactory in its conclusions. The preponderance of the 
arguments are in favour of progression by laws originally im- 
pressed, not by successive creations; and Mr. Powell defends the 
Vestiges of Creation from the charges of Atheism, and what not, 
that have been brought against that book. The real issue, stripped 
of all extraneous matter, is thus neatly stated. 

“It may, perhaps, be argued, if organic life had a beginning, there must 
have been some stage at which there took plac ea first evolution of animal 
life out of ine nts; and the question, more precisely, stated then 
becomes, at various, repeated, subsequent intervals, corresponding to certain 
epochs in the history of the globe, in order to give rise to new species, did 
similar fresh evolutions take place out of inorganic matter? or was it the 
case that, when certain primitive stocks had been thus constituted at first, 
they were also subjected to certain laws of modification of form, to come into 
operation under the particular combinations of external conditions which 
were to mark future epor hs, and that so new species were to be ¢ lved out of 
the old? The choice between two such hypothetical ideas is a perfectly legi- 
timate subject of conjectural discussion and difference of opinion; but it is 
inconsistent with all inductive principles not to admit that one or the othe 
must be supposed. But if the idea of a formation of organized beings out of 
their inorganic elements were to be preferred, still on any such hypothesis 
the process 1s imaging d to be carried on through suc h a series of steps of 
gradual evolution as to differ rather in name than in essential nature from 
the idea of development out of preéxisting organic forms.” 

The question to some extent turns upon the possibility of what 
is ‘called a variety in the breed of animals becoming permanent as 
a sub species, and finally as a species. In fact, is transmutation 
possible? In Professor Powell’s opinion, the inference is rather 
in fayour of the possibility, as in the case of some domestic ani- 
mals; but the question is difficult of proof, from the great length 
of time and change of external conditions requisite to establish 
the transmutation. The theological view denounces this possi- 
bility in any organic thing, and insists more especially upon the 
unity of race in man. The Professor inclines to the opposite 
opinion. 

“* Much discussion (as is well known) has arisen on the question whether 
the different races of men are varieties of one species, or distinct species 
and it seems to be at present the prevailing opinion that they are varieties 
merely. But the question ow, by what steps or processes, did such large 
and fundamental differences arise, entails more important consequences than 
many in their geal to maintain a single origin seem to perceive. It is clear 
that these differences are fully as great as those which in many other cases 
are allowed to constitute distinct species. 

“If in the case of man they have occurred as transitional varieties, how 
comes it that they have become so inveterately permanent? And if those 
changes have all occurred within the lapse of a few thousand years of the re- 
ceived chronology, it cannot with any reason be denied that similar changes 
might occur among inferior animals, and become just as permanent. And 
if so, changes to an indefinitely greater extent might occur in indefinite lapse 
If these changes take place by the gradual operation of natural 
, it would be preposterous to deny the possibility of equal or greater 
changes by equally natural causes in other species in equal or greater periods 
of time. “The advocates of the fixity of speeies would argue that the single 
spot on a buttertly’s wing, which constitutes a species, never has changed, 
and never can change, without a miracle; and yet the vast differences be- 
tween an European and a Negro or Australian are mere modifications of one 
parent stock by natural causes in the lapse of a few thousand years! 

“The peculiar characters of the Negro race are recorded as prominently 
marked as at present, in the ancient Egyptian paintings, which may go bac 
three thousand years or more. Here, then, is a variety which has been 
permanent for at least that long period; a period, too, which has been ex- 
pressly relied on by many to prove the permanence of species by appeal to 
these very monuments. And then we have to ask, how long must it have 
taken, at this rate of imperceptible progress, to have been developed out of 


rganic eleme 


of time 


causes 


the original stock ? 

‘“‘ Another instance has been much dwelt upon—the so-called ‘ varieties’ of 
the dog, presumed to be derived from a common stoc k; but how long since, 
is undetermined, Yet in these varieties (in which even the form of the 
cranium greatly differs) it would be difficult to deny that the distinctive cha- 
racters are pt rmanent, at least under the continuance of the same external 
conditions; and that each race, when preserved isolated under such condi- 
tions, would remain permanently distinet.” 

The late appearance of man upon the globe is another doctrine 
of most people. To the certainty of this Mr. Powell demurs, 
as well as to its religious necessity. The passage will furnish an 
example of his own views upon the theology of the whole question. 

To the same kind of misapprehension may be traced—but even with 
less appearance of reason—the zeal with which the belief in man’s recent 
origin on the earth has been maintained, and the suspicion and animosity 
excited by even a hint or conjecture at any possible higher antiquity of the 
race. The prevalent belief in the very recent origin of man, geologically 
speaking, depends wholly on negativeevidence. And there seems no reason, 
from any good analogy, why human remains might not be found in deposits 
corresponding to periods immensely more remote than commonly supposed, 
when the earth was in all respects equally well suited for human habitation. 
And if such remains were to oceur, itis equally accordant with all ap! 
to expect that they might be those of an extinet and dower species. The only 
real distinction in the history of creation which marks a ~~ ‘human 
epoch’ is not the first introduction of the animal man in however high a 
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state of organization, but the endowment of that animal with the gift of a 
moral and spiritual nature. It is a perfectly conceivable idea that a lower 
species of the human race might have existed destitute of this endowment. 

“The belief in the recent date of man is usually adopted from the received 
Hebrew chronology, itself (as is well known) open to critical difficulties. 
But, indeed, to those who imagine the Old Testament authoritative in mat- 
ters of philosophy or chronology, there is no limit to inferences of this kind. 
There are some, even, who believe that the ‘ permanence of species’ isa 
Scriptural doctrine, because it is said that plants ‘after their kind’ ‘ have 
their seed in themselves’ ! 

“ But the idea of a physical process of origination of organic life has ex- 
cited a more peculiar opposition, on the ground that it would include man 
and his descent in the general category, and represent the human race as at 
some remote period gradually developed out of an inferior species, which, it 
is alleged, savours of materialism, and lowers the moral dignity of man. 
Now, agreeably to what was advanced in a former essay, it must, I con- 
ceive, appear, that in proportion as man’s moral superiority is held to con- 
sist in attributes not of a material or corporeal kind or origin, it can signify 
little how his physical nature may have originated. ‘The same moral su- 

eriority may equally belong to him whether originally evolved out of any 
orm of earlier organic life or out of a clod of earth. All truths relative to 
man’s moral or spiritual nature, in proportion as that nature is held to be of 
an immaterial kind, must be allowed to be entirely independent of any 
theories of the origin of his animal existence. 

“The difficulties felt on this subject by some seem mainly to arise out of 
the belief with respect to man’s primeval state of innocence. But the Scrip- 
ture account, it willsurely be admitted, altogether refers, not to man’s physi- 
cal constitution, but to the peculiar spiritual nature given to him ; expressly 
described as ‘breathed into him’ by a special act, and which is generally 
conceived by divines to have constituted ‘the image of God,’ in which he 
was made, in which he stood, and from which he fell: all which can surely 
in no way be affected by what may have been his animal nature or origin 
prior to that spiritual creation ; as it refers to that part of his nature which 


is spoken of pm | as distinct from and independent of his physical con- | 


stitution and material organization.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books, 

Sakoontald, or the Lost Ring: an Indian Drama. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose and Verse, from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, by Monier Wil- 
liams, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit at the East India College, Hailey- 
bury, formerly Boden Scholar in the University of Oxford. 

The Araucanians ; or Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes of 
Southern Chili, By Esmond Reuel Smith, of the U.S.N. Astronomical 
Expedition in Chili. 

Blenham ; or What came of Troubling the Waters: a Story founded on 
Facts. By E. Elliott. 


Letters to the People on Health and Happiness. 
Beecher. 

[Letters to the People is an American book, which may be broadly classed 
into two*divisions. One division describes the anatomy and physiology of the 
human system ; and points out the necessity of air, exercise, clothing, ven- 
tilation, and other hygienic observances, to attain ‘‘ health and happiness.” 
With all these matters Southwood Smith and Andrew Combe made the peo- 
ple of this country acquainted upwards of twenty years ago; and numerous 
writers have since repeated and extended the information. The second 
division of the book is fresher, being more strictly American. Accord- 
ing to the writer of these letters, the Americans, especially the women, | 
are ‘physically deteriorating. On the part of the men, this deterioration 
arises from over-work, restless anxiety, improper diet, and insufficient ex- 
ercise. To these causes the women add tight lacing, social habits that tell 
more injuriously upon females than males, and, to speak shortly, affectation 
of delicacy and real laziness. The rising generation, it seems, promise still 
greater deterioration, from the increase of all these bad habits, and prema- 
ture or secret vices, which are rather alluded to than spoken of. Were not 
people prone to exaggerate a theory, it might be said that the prospect of the | 
American “humans” was physically very bad indeed. However, there is 
doubtless something in the descriptions of the writer, for other Americans 
have dwelt upon the same topic to the same effect. Is the theory of the 
Abbé Raynal true, that man and animals degenerate in America ?] 

Medieval History. (Chambers’s Educational Course.) Edited by W. 
and R, Chambers. 

[A summary narrative of leading events’in European, Byzantine, and West- 
ern Mahometan history, from the fifth to the end of the fifteenth century, 
with equally summary reviews of feudal society, the progress of maritime 
discovery, and the art, science, and literature of the middle ages. Ina 
compilation of this kind original research is not to be expected, nor is any 
such claim put forth; but received authorities have been carefully ex- 
amined, their facts digested and their pith extracted, though in no servile 
spirit. So large a subject dismissed in so small a space must of necessity be 
compendiously treated. There is less of omission than might have been sup- 
posed, owing to the manner in which the whole period has been grasped 
and its division into leading subjects arranged. ] 

The Crimean Enterprise: What Should have been Done, and What 
Might have been Done: Predictions and Plans, By Captain Gleig, 92d 
Highlanders, 

[The reprint of a series of letters published in the Morning Herald from | 
time to time. They consist of criticism on actual events, and suggestions 
for other plans than those followed by the Allied commanders. Military cri- 
ticism on current affuirs depends upon the authority of the critic: this in 
the present case cannot be very great, as Captain Gleig admits he “ never 
saw a shot fired’’: he seems, moreover, to be influenced by party views of a 
Derby-Disraeli kind. In truth, however, late events have disposed of 
warlike theories, for the present. ] } 
The Last of the Czars; or the Doom of Nicholas: a Romance founded on | 

Russian History and Traditions. By W.R. Brame. Dedicated, with- | 

out permission, to Alexander II. 
[A sort of commentary on Russian history in general and the late Emperor 
in particular. It takes the form of Letters from the Dead and the Devil. | 
The ghost of Nicholas and Mephistophiles himself address epistles to Alex- 
ander the Second, descriptive of occurrences in a certain place. The idea is 
to be found in the descent of neas into the infernal regions, and the sum- 
mary exhibition of Roman story. The execution is very indifferent.) 

Thought and Language : an Essay, having in view the Revival, Cor- 
rection, and exclusive Establishment of Locke’s Philosophy. By B. 
H. Smart. i 

ag conclusion of this essay, so faras we understand it, is that single words 

ave a larger signification than when united into a sentence; or, to put the 
notion in another way, a word standing alone has a signification as universal 
as the thing it expresses, but when used in a sentence it is limited by the 
particular intent or affirmation of that sentence. A sentence, or as the au- 
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thor calls it, a word—parts of speech not being words in his oyetem 
moreover a meaning that the parts [words] singly do not convey, « has 
indeed, has a meaning while separate, but the moment it joins the othe 
parts it merges its separate meaning in the one meaning of the word mg 
tence] it helps to form.” Besides the object mentioned in the title "the 
“revival, correction, and establishment of Locke’s Philosophy,” the the 
seems part of a new school of metaphysics, which Mr. Smart started m 
than twenty years ago.] = 
Elviré : a Reminiscence of Paris. 
“The Yogi's Daughter,” &c. 
- tale of wild improbability, inflatedly told. The treatment 
‘rench that one would have imagined the book a translation 
statement to that effect.] 
A Century of Acrostics, on the most eminent Names in Literatyy 
Science, and Art, down to the present time ; chronologically arrap my 
[Acrostics on the names of eminent men of all nations, beginning Lrg 
Homer, though British worthies are the most numerous. The characters ay 
well enough in their way, but the fetter of the initial letters cramps the 
composition. ] ’ 
Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
* Ruth,” &e. 
[A “cheap edition” of tales which were originally published in Househoy 
Words and other periodicals. The volume from Messrs. Chapman and Hal) 
is of a more sightly kind than is always the case with cheap reprints. } " 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan-orrice, Sept. 11.—87th Foot—Gen. J. Simpson to be Col. vice Gen. Vige 
| Gough, G.C.B. recently removed to the Royal Horse Guards. 91st F oot—Lieut.. 
| Gen. Hon. C. Gore, C.B. to be Col. vice Gen. G. Gordon, dec. 96th Foot—Lieut,. 
Gen. M. Fane to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. C. E. Conyers, C.B. dec. , 
| War-perarrMent, Sept. 14.—To be Assistant Commissary-General—Deputy-As. 
sistant Commissary-General A. Salwey. Commission to bear date 15th January 
1854. To be Deputy-Assistant Commissaries-General—Commissariat Clerk J, 3. 
| Barlee ; commission to bear date 30th March 1855. Commissariat Clerk ra 
Clerk ; Commissariat Clerk A. S. Baynes ; commission to bear date 9th June 1855, © 

Wark-orricr, Sept. 14.—Memorandum— Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to approve of the Force hitherto known as the British Foreign Legion being hence- 
forth denominated the British German Legion. 
| War-orrice, Sept. 14. - 2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—To be Captains, without pur- 
| chase—Lieut. J. P. Smith, from the 10th Light Drags.; Lieut. J. G. Price. To te 

Lieutenants, without purchase—Cornet J. De H. Chadwick, vice Price; Cornet F, 

G. Powell. 3d Drag. Guards—Lieut. A. Hunt to be Capt. without purchase, To 
| be Lieutenants, without purchase—Cornet J. Gilleland, vice Hunt; Cornet J. ¢, 

Still. 6th Drag. Guards—S. W. Stevenson, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, 

vice Wight, promoted. 7ih Drag. Guards—Lieut. T. E. Dowbiggin to be Capt, 

without purchase. To be Lieutenants, without purchase —Cornets H. Blinkhorn, 

vice Dowbiggin; W. F. Dowdeswell. 3d Light Drags.— Lieut. G. E. F. Kauntze to 
| be Capt. without purchase. To be Lieutenants, without purchase —Cornets R, Dy- 
| mond, vice Kauntze; Jacob C. Murphy. 4th Light Drags.— Assistant-Surgeon 
| David Cullen, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeun, vice Crichton, who 
| resigns. 7th Light Drags.—Licut. J. Trenerry to be Capt. without purchase, 
| To be Lieuts. without pur.—Cornet C. W. Paulet, vice Trenerry; Cornet R. Hale, 

8th Light Drags.— Lieut. the Hon. S. J. G. Calthorpe to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
| Clutterbuck, who retires ; Cornet J. Reilly to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cak 
thorpe. 9th Light Drags.—Cornet H. L. Payne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Arbuthnot, promoted in the 63d Foot. llth Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. 0. B, 
Miller, from the 77th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Ancell, deceased. 13th Ligiit 
Drags.—Ensign H. B. Wright, from the 3d Stafford Militia, to be Cornet, without 
purchase, vice Chamberlayne, promoted. 15th Light Drags.—Lieut. G. 8. Swinny 
to be Capt. without purchase. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Cornet W. E. 
Stuart, vice Swinny; Cornet W. H. Horne. 16th Light Drags.—To be Captains, 
without purchase—Lieut. P. Dynon; Lieut. T. J. Francis, from 9th Light Drags, 
To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Cornet J. Dynon, vice P. Dynon; Cornet 
H. D’A. P. Burnell. 

Ist Regiment of Foot— The removal of Lieut. J. Creagh to the 72d Foot, as stated 
in the Gazette 26th June, has been cancelled. 4th Foot—D.G. Clery, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Forster, promoted. 7th Foot—Brevet- 
Colonel W. H. C. Wellesley, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. 
Sir T. Troubridge, Bart, who retires upon half-pay 22d Foot. 9th Foot—Capt. T. 
Colman, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. repaying the difference, vice Hanham, 
who exchanges, having been appointed Assistant Adjutant of a Provisional Depét 
Battalion; Lieut. J. L. Thursby to be Capt. by purchase, vice Colman, who retires. 
17th Foot—Lieut. R. M. Dickens, from half-pay Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be 
Lieut. vice Lukin, appointed Paymaster, 2d Drags.; Ensign F. J. Berkeley to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Caulfield, promoted in the Coldstream Guards; C. W. Hal- 
worthy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice J. M. C. Travers, promoted. 19h 
Foot—Lieut. C. H. Lambert, from the 36th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vise 
Blake, who retires. 21st Foot—P. W. Matthews, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Connell, promoted. 26th Foot—Ensign J. Givins to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase; W. Franklyn, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchasg, vice Givins. 27th Foot 
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| —Lieut. J. C. Langford, from the 29th Foot, to be Lieut. vice O’Loghlin, who ea 


29th Foot—Lieut. J. P. O’Loghlin, from the 27th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
32d Foot—H. E. Bennett, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
33d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. B. Gough to 
be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. Blake, dec.; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
G. Erskine to be Major, without purchase, vice Gough; Lieut. A. B. Wallis to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Erskine; Ensign G. A. Vaughan to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Wallis; W. H. Thomas, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Vaughan. 47th Foot—Ensign E. P. Newman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Irby, appointed Adjt. of Chelsea Hospital; W. St. C. Tisdall, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without pur. vice Newman, 48th Foot—Lieut. B. H. Heathcote be Capt. by pur 
vice West, promoted. 49th Foot—J. I. Nason, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. 
52d Foot—Edward King, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hon. F. Le Poer 
Trench, promoted. 57th Foot—Assist.-Surg. B. Williamson, M.B. from the Staff, 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Brady, appointed to the Staff. 60th Foot—J. Preston, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Robertson, promoted. 67th Foot 
Ensign R. E. Barry to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fisher, appointed to the 
82d Foot; E. L. Young, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Barry. 69th 
Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase— Ensign O. Roberts, vice Dorington, dec. ; 
Ensign R. F. Stirke, vice Allen, dec. To be Ensigns, without purchase J. White- 
forth, Gent. vice Stirke; E. M. Vincent, Gent. vice Roberts. 77th Foot- Assist- 
Surg. W. T. Paliologus, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Miller, appointed » 
the llth Light Drags. 79th Foot—Ensign E. Everett to be Lieut. by purchase, vee 
Percival, promoted ; T. B. Dougal, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Everett. 
82d Foot—Lieut. L. W. Fisher, from the 67th Foot, to be Lieut. without gees 
W. T. Thompson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 85th Foot—Ensign L. “A 
Ward to be Lieut. by pur. vice Scott, who retires. 89th Foot—Acting Quartermaster- 
Sergeant William Sibbald to be Quartermaster, vice Watson, appointed to ® Depot 
Battalion. 92d Foot—Capt. J. G. Hay, from the Limerick City Militia Artillery, t 
be Paymaster, vice Duff, about to be removed to a Depot Battalion. 94th — 
Ensign F. H. Elliot to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mead, promoted. 97th ae 
—Ensign J. E. D. Hill to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Derman, killed in action, 
Lieut. Douglas A. M‘Gregor to be Adjt. vice Derman, killed in action. 
Rifle Brigade— Quartermaster T. Gough to be Paymaster. . ice 
Ist West India Regiment—Ensign F. East to be Lie . without purchase, vie 
Cave, deceased. 2d West India Regiment—Ensign J. R. Thomson to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Kavanagh, who retires. ; " af * be Ensig?, 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ensign W. B. Pinchard, from the 7th Foot, to be Ensig®, 
without purchase. . 25th Jan. 
Gold Coast Corps—The promotion of Capt. T. Cochrane to bear date the 29th 
1855, in lieu of 11th May 1855, as previously stated. : —* 1s 
Staff—Capt. and Brevet-Col. the Hon. A. Gordon, C.B. Grenadi or Guards, 
vice Major-General Sir A. 
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Torrens, K.C.B. deceased; Capt. T. A. Rawlins, from the 86th Foot, 
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Unattached—Lieutenant R. M. Dickens, from the 17th Foot, to be Capt. witho 
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September 15, 1855.] 


“Z.val Military College—Capt. R. M. Dickens, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. 
Roy anies of Gent. Cadets, vice Brevet-Major Daly. 
of Compr Staff—Assist.-Staff-Surg. W. R. Thompson, M.D. to be Staff-Surg. of 
Hos} '4 Class, vice Marehant, dec. ; Assist.-Surg. T. C. Brady, from the 57th 
ey Assist.-Surg. Vice Paliologus, appointed to the 77th Foot. To be Act- 
Few te vtant-Surgeons —~H. R. L. Veale, M.D.; C. Cooper, Gent.; T. G. Atkinson, 
ing Assy G. Leask, M.B.; J. Cruice, Gent.; F. L. W. Wright, Gent.; H. A. Go- 
Gent.; “+ 3 N. G. D. V. Parker, M.D, The appointment of Mr. D. E. Robb as 


nt oa 

FT sor to the Forces, to be antedated to 2lst Feb. 1855. 
eae —Capt. T. Colman, of the 9th Foot, to be Major in the Army. To be 
oven -Colonels in the Army—Brevet-Major T. Colman, of the 9th Foot; Major 


Lieutenant 
E. §. Claremont, ‘ 
syards, attached to the British Italian Legion, under the command of Brigadier- 
oe the Hon. H. H. M. Percy, to have the local rank of Major while so employed ; 
yt formerly Capt. in the 35th Foot, Depdt Adjr. to the British German Legion, 
“ Shorneliffe, to have the rank of Capt. while so employed. 

# [DMIRALTT, Sept. 10.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. S. J. Nicoll to be 
First Lieut. vice Pearse, to half-pay. 


—— \§ r r, _ - = 
ADMIRALTY, Sept. 4.—Brevet.—Corps of Royal Marines—Capt. H. Kennedy 

having bese allowed to retire on full-pay, under the provisions of he Majesty's 

Order in Council, 13th September 1854, to be Major, the rank being honorary. 
‘ADMIRALTY, Sept. 5.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. and Adjt. E. C. Dom- 

ville to be Capt. vice Kennedy, retired ; Second Lieut. M. H. Price to be First Lieut. 

vice Domville, promoted. 

ApuizaLtY, Sept. 6.--Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. H. L. Searle to be 


Adjt. vice Domville, promoted. 


half-pay Unatt.; Lieut. and Capt. E. S. Burnaby, of the Grenadier 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 11 

PARTNERSHIPS Disso.vep.— White and Briggs, York, grocers—Wat<on and Co. 
Darlington, stationers—E. and J. Wilkinson, Aberford, drapers—Chilie and True- 
love, Birmingham, timber-merchants— Williams and Co. Liverpool, printers— Neve 
and Lathbury, Wolverhampton, iron-mer shants- M‘Geagh and Fielding, Shrews- 
bury, drapers—Cole and Morely, Brockford, Suffolk, farmers—E. D. and T. W. Wel- 
ford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, attornies-at-law -The St. Agnes Hammer Mill Com- 
pany, Cornwall— Wardle and Frazer, Bishopwearmouth, engine-builders— Roberts 
and Co. Liverpool, drapers; as far as regards E. Roberts—Humphreys and Clarkson, 
Garston, Lancashire, blacksmiths —Hainsworth and Fielding, Halifax, brewers 
Senior and Steel, West Mill, Bishop Auckland, shoddy-merchants— Goodall and Co, 
Sheffield, stove-manufacturers; as far as regards W. A. Goodall—Wilkins and 
Sharp, Great Winchester Street, bullion-brokers—Bell and Co. Durham, owners of 
Washington Colliery ; as far as regards C. Croudace — Mundy and Son, Back Church 
Lane, Whitechapel, carpenters—Armstror g and Waller, Carlisle, joiners Forsyth 
and Elmslie, Aberdeen, druggists; as far as regards W. Elmslie—Henderson and 
Co. Leghorn, and Henderson and Co. Glasgow, merchants. 

Banxarvrts.—-Henry Hoventon, Friday Street, merchant, to surrender Sept. 21, 
Oct. 16: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street, Cheapside; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Grorce ALEXANDER M‘Lran, High Holborn, tailor, 
Sept. 28, Oct. 18: solicitor, Gilham, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn; otticial assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Witu1am Hirxkrys, Birmingham, grocer, Sept. 21, Oct. 
19: solicitor, Bartleet, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham —WuL- 
uum Broapnursr and WittiAM MarsHatt Broapavurst, Sheffield, table-knife- 
manufacturers, Sept. 29, Oct. 27: solicitor, Webster, Sheffield; official assignee, 
Brewin, Sheffield— Henry and Samver Evans, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, saddle- 
tree-makers, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitors, Phipps, Carncross, Gloucestershire ; Bevan 
and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Wittiam Swirt, Liverpool, 
cart-owner, Sept. 21. Oct. 12: solicitor, Etty, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, 
Liverpool. 

Divivenns.— Oct. 2, Whitmore, Leicester, wool-stapler— Oct. 2, Swindell, Ash- 
borne, Derbyshire, wine-merchant—Oct. 2, Appleton, Leicester, trimmer—Oct. 2, 
Chapman, Leicester, worsted-spinner—Oct. 2, Parkinson sen. and Parkinson jun, 
Leicester, hosiers—Oct. 2, Thraves and Harrison, Nottingham, upholsterers — Oct. 
2, Charlesworth, Nottingham, plumber 5 








Oct. 5, Briggs, North Shields, grocer. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, un the day of 
meeting—Oct. 3, Francis, George Yard, Lombard Street, dealer in mining-shares 
+Oct. 3, Tyree, Blackfriars Road, boot-manufacturer—Oct. 2, Davies, Narbeth, 
Pembrokeshire, leather-dealer—Oct. 3, Harvey, Great St. Helen’s, money-serivener 
—Oct. 5, Durrant, High Holborn, victualler—Oct. 2, Warren, Gloucester, victualler 
—Oct. 18, Sharland, Penzance, tailor—Oct. 25, Tiptaft, 
ant—Oct. 4, Horrocks, Salford, Lancashire, grocer—Oct. 2, Hall, Manchester, 
garden-net-manufacturer—Oct. 2, Williams, Liverpool, tailor. 

Scorcn SequvuesTRATIONS.—Elliott and Co. Glasgow, merchants, Sept. 21—Barn- 
hill and Wardrope, Glasgow, merchants, Sept. 24—W. and R. Laing, Dundee, 
drapers, Sept. 21. 








Friday, Sept. 14. 

PartyersniPs DissoLvep.—R. S. and H. Humphreys, Lima, merchants—Spencer 
and Wareing, Preston, iron-founders—W. S. and W. Hayes, Oldbury, attornies— 
Wileman and Son, Louth, cordwainers—Bromley and Co. Burnley, gold-twist- 
manufacturers—Morrison and Co. Crown Court, Philpot Lane, merchants; as far 
as regards J. R. Morrison—Colley and Co. Cook’s Ground, Chelsea— Boothby and 
Co, Oldham, wine-dealers— Wilson and Bri , Nottingham, machine-holders— 
Schoolings and Everet, Great Garden Street, Whitechapel Road, ironmongers— 
Sadler and Yeomans, Hanley, Staffordshire, painters—Rowson and Poole, Man- 
chester, plumbers—Trumble and Cooke, Oxford Street, paper-hanging-manufac- 
turers—Headley and Newbald, Hull, wharfingers—Clark and Mosbery, Warwick 
Square, Newgate Street, embossers— Farnsworth and Caulton, Beeston, maltsters— 
Jaquin and Jennings, Monkwell Street, Falcon'Square, patentees of buttons—Guthrie 
and Scott, Brighton, drapers—Cooper and Co. Oaks, Preston, cotton-spinners— 
and Preston, Greenfield, Throgmorton Street, stock-brokers—Abel and Jones, Col- 
chester, attornies—Redfern and Graham, Manchester, stone-masons— Coe and Co. 
Manchester, merchants. 

BaykRUPTCIEs ANNULLED.—CHARLES Hover, Chelsea, smith—Ropserr Austin, 
Pembroke Square, Kensington, linen-draper. 

BankruPts.—FRaNcis STEPHEN Fol rY, Goldsmith Street, warehouseman, to sur- 
render Sept. 25, Oct. 26: solicitors, Robinsons, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames 
Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—WIL.iaM Bennett, Little Warley, 
ailler, Sept. 24, Oct. 18: solicitors, Trehern ‘and White, Barge Yard Chambers ; 
Duffield, Chelmsford; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Joseru Gitt, King 
Street, Camden Town, victualler, Sept. 21, Oct. 16: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham 
Street; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Grorcr ALExanper M‘Lran, High 
Holborn, tailor, Sept. 21, Oct. 18: solicitor, Gilham, Bartlett’s Buildings; official 
assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Lovis Licnrenster, Great St. Helen's, mer- 
chant, Sept. 26, Oct. 23: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—WittiaM Kex.inc, Birmingham, merchant, September 
#6, October 24: solicitor, Jabe t, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Bir- 
mingham— Witiiam Horkins, Birmingham, grocer, September 29, October 19: 
solicitor, Bartleet, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham —ALFrEep 
Stannore Hopces, Glastonbury, photographer, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitors, 

lhed, Glastonbury; Abbot and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol 
—WIttiay dJamirson Anson, Leeds, cloth-merchant, Sept. 28, Oct. 26: solicitors, 
Waller, Gray's Inn; Payne and Co. Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Josuva 
FLETCHER Lacs, Birkenhead, and Leonarp Apptson, Abbots Grange, Chester, 
Printers, Sept. 25, Oct. 23: solicitors, Watkins and Son, Bolton; Dodge, lL iverpool ; 
Official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Epwin Jounson, Liverpool, flower-dealer, Sept. 
4, Oct. 22: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liver- 
pool—Gronor Atkinson, Liverpool, grocer, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitor, Barrell, 
joinet a official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Wituiam Cvarke, Altrincham, 
Manci Sept. 25, Oct. 16: solicitors, Whitworth, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, 
ct oe cea ILLIAM EaRnsuaw Coorer and Davip Coorrr, Manchester, tallow- 
nandlers, Sept. 28, Nov. 7: solicitors, Atkinson and Co. Manchester; official assig- 
tee, Fraser, Manchester. - 
nie TDENDE.— Oct. 6, Warburton, Sheffield, tool-manufacturer—Oct. 6 

r, Chestertic ld, iron-founder—Oct. 6 Eyre, Sheffield, grocer—Oct. 6 
Chesterfic ld, auctioneer. , , ae F 
nee rnarEs. —To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
Oct a Ge det. 8, Billing, Cambridge, cooper—Oct. 8, W alte 18, Chester, coal-agent— 
taller. one wv Westbromwich, auctioneer— Oct. 8, W eston, Market Harborough, 
Oct. 9 mwas age Loughborough, bleacher— Oct. 9, Gray, Grantham, hosier— 
Quinten — Nottingham, grocer—Oct. 4, Nash, Stourbridge, builder—Oct. 4, 

, ingham, builder. 














Waller ju- 
Hatton, 





Taunton, druggist’s-assist- | 
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PRICES ( 


BRITISH FUN 


Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 





3 per Cent Consols 90 
Ditto for Account eoeces v 
3 per Cents Reduced ......... coves shu 
New 3 per Cents shu 
Long Annuities. shu 
Annuities 1885. . eese shu 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... shu 


India Stock, 104 per Cent 

Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 oresccccce 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent.... eee | 


Last Official Quotation during th 








Austrian .. ° 

Belgian +h — 95} 
Ditto ; . ‘ 23— — 
Brazilian. . ° 5— 102 
Buenos Ayres ese ‘— 57 
Chilian 6‘— 105 
Danish 5 = | 1023 
Ditto eocccee et = —_— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders)...24 — — 
Ditto osececssccecess == | 963 
French .... cvccccevesses = F 6sf 

SHA 


Last Official Quotation during th 
Rattwars— 
Bristol and Excter......seseee+8 
Caledonian ° oeeees 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. 
Eastern Counties . 








Great Northern.........++- . 

Great South. and West. Ireland. 102 

Great Western .... eevere © 56 

Hull and Selby 107 
77gexd 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle .. eee 
London, Brighton, & South Coast 97 


London and Blackwall........ | 
London and North-Western.... 92 

London and South-Western....../ 833 
Midland........ eeeceeccescoces 663 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— 
North British . sees 264 


North-Eastern—Berwick . 71 





North-Eastern—York ...... 46} 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton oe | 
Scottish Central seeeees 
South Eastern and Dover... 5S§ 
East India Guaranteed. 233 
Great Western of Canada 245 
Docks— 
East and West India... 
London .. ee cccrecces 102 
St. Katherine .........6000+ ——_ ij 
VictOria..cccsccccsseccsesses 20} | 
An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and St 
Saturday, the sth 
ISSUE DEP 
Notesissued ....... 











£27 ,668 005 





| French cove 


961 





}URRENT. 


Closing Prices.) 




















i 904 ola } 909 90 

? 90 ole $ | 904 oot 

t _ — —_—_ —_— 

t —_ — os > —_ | — 
cie-— — —_j = — 

. = -_—_ —— | — — 

t — — —_— ome 
— 230 — | 230 |} 230 

— | llpm M4 “um | 10 — 
1003 1004 100§ 100} 100} 1003 
---— — |27pm.| -—— -- 20 


FOREIGN FUNDS 


e Week ending Friday Evening.) 

eve 4hp.Ct 
Mexican eo = 
Peruvian...... 
Portuguese 
Russian... 
Sardinian . 
Spanish eeeces 
Ditto New Deferred. 














Ditto ( Passive 
Turkish 
Venezuela .....++. 
RES 
ne Week ending Friday Evening 
Banks— 
Australasia ....--seeseeeeeee 023 
British North American . _ 
City eceresece eeeve 55 
Colonial... ....eseeeees ereccece —_ 
Commercial of London......... 31 
London, ....sseeeceeeeee ovces 533 
London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 20 
London Joint Stock. ..... ee 2k 
London and Westminster 48} 
National of Ireland —_— 
National Provincial. ........... — 
Oriental eoreccccece 43 
Provincial of Ireland ....... ° 52 
Union of Australia .........+.. 72 
Union of London .......+.000++ 294 
Mines— 
Agua Fria...... eeecccece . a 
Iirazilian Imperial ...... soe 22 
Ditto (St. John del Rey coccee 28 
Cobre Copper..... paseneteunt 66 
MisceLLaneous— 
Australian Agricultural ...... 30 
Canada ..... eeesecs 156 
Crystal Palace..... 2) 
General Steam . ° —_ 
Peel River Land and Mineral .. 2k 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 694 
Royal Mail Steam........ ° 79 


South Australian .....eeececcees 37 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


h Victoria,cap. 32, for the week ending on 





day of Sept. 1855. 

ARTMENT. 
Government Debt.. £11,015,100 
Other Securities ........ eee 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion... + 13,668,005 
Silver Bullion...... ee _ 


£27 668,005 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Proprietors’ Capital 

Rest evecees 
Public Deposits* 

Other Deposits eree 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 





991,556 











37,743,586 
* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Comn 
' 


| 
| 


BULLION Per oz 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pcs 0 0 0 
New Dollars eee O 5S OF | 
Silver in Bars, Standard......... 0 5 If 


GRAIN, Mark I 


‘& s 

Wheat, R. 0. Oto 0/| Rye . 52to 54 
IME ...00% O— 0} Barley - 31—33 
White Old o— 0 Malting .. 35— 36 
Fine O— 0} Malt, Ord... 68—73 
New « 76—84 | Fine . o— 0 
Fine 89—90 | Peas, Hog.. 36—38 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 





Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... 758. 5d, 5b 
Barley.... 34 8 | Mh | 
Oats...... 28 8 2 
FLOUR. 
Town-made ° per sack 65s. to 73s 
Seconds oo esece 60 —65 | 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — 0 
Norfolk and Stockton. . 53 — 55 
American «-per barrel 40 — 45 
Canadian. 0 — 45 


Bread, 74d. to 11d. the ib. loaf. 


Government Securities (inclu 
ding Dead Weight Annuity) 

Other Securities . 

Notes ......- 

Gold and Silver Coin 








£357 743,586 
sissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





METALS Per ton 
Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0 0080 
Iron, Welsh Bars. 71 0... 80 0 
Lead, British Pig.... 2210 0 .. 23 0 0 
Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 18 0 0..19 0 @ 

ane, Sept. 14. 

s. & & 

Maple.... 37to39 | Oats,Feed.. 24 to 25 

| White ... 43—46 | Fine .. 25—26 
| Blue ..... 49-59} Poland... 27—28 
} Beans,Ticks 0— 0 Fine .. 28— 29 
Harrow .. 6— 0| Potato 28— 29 

| Indian Corn 40— Fine .. 29—31 

WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Sept. 8 

Wheat Tis. 10d. | Rye .....+.. 43s. lld. 
Harley ..... 3506C« Beans .... 47 lO 

Oats....... 28 2 Peas ....... 39 4 





PROVISIONS 
Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz 
Carlow, Of. 0s. to Ol. Os. per cwt 


Bacon, Irish....... -. per cwt. 74s. to 76s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .......+. 0 iy 
Derby, Plain ... cecce » O— 0 

Hams, York o— 0 


Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. Od. to Us. Od 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 








Newoatse anp LEapENMALL.* CATTLE MARKET.* Heap or CaTTle at THe 
sa. s. a s. da. sd sad s. a CaTTLe- MARKET, 

Beef.. $3 4to3 ltod 4 $3 Stood 4t0 410 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 4—-42-—4 6 44—48-—5 0 Beasts . 5,655 1,180 
Veal... 3 8—44—65 0 - 3&3 8—-4 6—5 0 | Sheep .29,760 9,070 
Pork... 4 0—4 8—5 4@ .... 4 O—4 8-5 O Calves 256 . 519 
Lamb... 4 8-5 O—5 4 - 60—5 8-0 0 Pigs... 540. 170 

* To sink the offal, per 8 lb 
HOPS. | WooL 

Kent Pockets = 95s. to 105s. | Down Tegs.. per Ib. 14d. to 154d 
Choice ditto... o. 808 - om 0 | Wethers . cceves 12 —it 
Sussex ditto... .... 90 —100 | Leicester Fleeces 134 — 0 
= © 5 Combing 10 — 123 


Farnham ditto 0 


HAY AND STRAW 


CumBERLAND 





Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
WHrrecnaret. 











Hay, Good ° 120s. to D28s. .....0-+-++ DISS. to 1208, .cencees 126s. to 1350, 

Inferior.....+++ 8 — 1 ( -— 0 

New 909 — 126 aoeee 80 — 105 

Clover . cccccccees in4¢ ll 140 1150 126 

Wheat Straw. 33 =— : 27 — 2 
COALS GROCERIES 


OILS, GREASE, 


Rape Oil ... percwt. £3 2 
Refined seeeee cocee 8 8 O 
Linseed Oi) ere eens 246 





“per 1000 16 © © 


Linseed Oil Cake 
58s. Od. to 578. Od | 


Petersburg Y. C. 








Town tallow . 60s. 3d. to Os, Od 
Coals, Hetton veee 238,00. | 
TOOB oe sceccccee orecreceveees 23s, Od, | 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 
Congou, fine etevescoce 
Pekoe, flowery ......- 

In Bond—Duty 1s. 6d 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 67s. 0d 
Good Ordinary 50s. Od. 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 27s. 44d. 

West India Molasses 16s, 6d, to 178. Od. 


1s. 2d. to 20. 64, 
1o-—3 4 

16 —3 6 
per Ib. 
to 90s, Od, 
— 53s. Od, 
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OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS ! — Monnay, Serremper 

17th, and during the week PROF SOR ANDERSON, 
THE GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH, every evening 
Houses thronged to the ceiling. pplause unprecedented 
Laughter unlimited. The ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPIRIT- 
RAPPING and the Mystic Communications from every part 
of the house have excited a sensation beyond anything ever 
attempted in a theatre. MAGIC AND MYSTERY in Twelve 
Acts, with change of Acts for this week. HALF-AN-HOUR 
WITH THE SPIRITS every evening. The public are 
respectfully informed that early attendance at the doors is 
essential, in order to obtain a geod seat, and procure a share 
of the Wizard's Gifts, which this week will be increased in 









plenitude. Doors open each evening at half-past 7; com- 
mence at8. Private Boxes, 1/. Ils. 6d. and 1. 1s.; to be ob- 
b nines at the Box pig , or at the principal L ibraries. Stalls, 


; Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, ls. ; Gallery, 
iy The Box office is open daily from 11 till 5, under the 
direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashionable Morn- 
ing Performance on Saturpay, Serremver 22d, at 2 o'clock ; 
doors open at half-past 1 


Oval PAVIL ION GARDENS, 


NORTH WOOLWICH. 








THERE AND BACK AND ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING 





Open every Day and Night. 
GRAND GALAS, 
Every Monpay, Tuespay, and Wepyespar. 
TIGHT-ROPE DANCING, 
by Mdlle. Josephine Elisler. 
ACROBATIC PERFORMANCE, 
by M. Delevante and Pupils 
AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
MENAGERIE 
Consisting of Tigers, Leop nards, &e. & 
DANCING ON THE MONSTRE PLATFORM. 
MAGNIFICENT BAND, 
conducted by Mr. G. Hayward, of the Theatre 
Drury Lane. 
Mille. Elisler's Terrific Ascent 
SPLENDID FIREWORKS 
(> Observe, there are no extra charges at these Gardens 
the whole of the above amusements, including Railway there 
and back, ONE SHILLING, from the 
Bishopsgate, Mile End, Fenchurch Street, Stepney, Shadwell, 
Limehouse, Stratford Bri and Barking Road Stations 
Late Train to town every ht. On Sunday the Shilling in- 
cludes a Refreshment Ticket. H. Francis, Manager 


THE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 

iccadilly.—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
every night, what he saw and did in South Africa 
Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o’Clock.—Ad 
mittance, Is., , and 3s. The Collection on view during the 
day from iB to 6. Is 


[ons TABLE LIFE POLICY 
PANY, , Lombard Street, L 
Lord Viscount Torrinat 


VOCAL 


Royal 






at 8, 





ra )M- 


yndon 





x, Chairman 
he Policies of this Company, indisputable in terms 
of the Deed of Constitution, registered in conformity with the 
Act 7 & 8 Vic., ¢.110, by which this Company is Incorporated, 
form Family Provisions and Negotiable Securities ; their va- 
lidity not being dependent (as in the of ordinary Poli 
cies) on the import of previous and perhaps forgotten State- 
ments, Reports, and other Documents 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager 
THe OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
SIRED IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.— 

These are, Perfect Security and the Largest Benefits in pro 
portion to the Contributions paid They are both fully at 
tained in the SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-four Years’ standing, and 
possesses Accumulated Funds, arising from the Contributions 
of Members only,to the amount of 910,845/. and has an An 
nual Revenue of lf The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being 
adopted, the entire surpluses or “‘ Profits,” as ascertained 
Triennially, are allocated in addition to the sums assured, 
and they present a flattering prospect to the Members. For 
example; the sum now payable on a Policy for 1000/1. effeeted 
in 1831, is 1538. 6s. 9d. being a return of seventy-one per 
cent on the premiums paid on middle-aged lives, and Policies 
effected in later years are similarly increased 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will 
take place on Ist MARCH 1856, and Policies effected pr 
viously will receive One Year's additional B nus over those 
opened after that date ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 

WM. FINLAY, Secretary 


Th being 


case 












EDINBURGH. 
STREET 


Heap Orrice—26,8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
Orrice 1x Lon BISHOPSGATI 
Actnt—W IL LIAM COOK. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 
PRITANNIA LIFE £ 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, 
Increasing rates of premium, for securing loans or debts. 
Half-premiums only required during the first seven years. 
Sum assured payable at sixty or at death if occurring pre- 


viously. 
PRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
) SOCIATION. 


Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of 
age. 
Half-credit policies—the 
out of the profits. 


on—126, 


SSURAN 


CE 
London 








cap. 9 


chairman 


AS- 


unpaid half-premiums liquidated 








| PROPRIETARY.) MUTUAL 
| |HalfPre-| Whol : 
mium |Premium ae e aot —— 
ot First Remain Age Pr Pr . Pre 
* Seven mium - 
| mium mium 
} Years. 
| £s.d. | Yrs | Mths sd.) £ 8%. di £8. a 
o'1 1 9 3 0 27 3/1 4 2/;0123 
jt) 1 9 2 3 (27 6/1 44/0124 
|50'2 2 6 6 (2710/1 4 6/0125 
3.6 8 9 28 2/1 48:01296 
E. R. FOSTER, Re — nt Director 
ANDREW PRANCI Secretary. 











J[OLLoway's OINTMENT AND 


PILLS invaluable and certain for the cure of Scurvy.— 
William Turner, a factory operative at Bailton, was severely 
afflicted with an inveterate scurvy or skin disease, which 
scemed impossivle to cure, as be tried various remedies with- 
out effect; however, he was at last induced to try Hollow 
Ointment and Pills, and by the use of these invaluable medi 
cines he has been completely cured, and not the least appear 
ance of the disease remains on any part of his body ; his health 
also is greatly improved. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world, at Professor Hottowar's Establish 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York, 
by A. Stampa, Constantinople, A. Guidicy, Smyrna, and H. 
Hoods, Malta. 


ay’s 








| decay, ren? 
j 





YONTRACT FOR RUM. 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, 
Somerset House, 6th September 1855. 


The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom _— at Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give Notice that on Tvespay, the 18th Instant, at 


One o'clock, 
may be willing to ¢ 
her Majesty's Victualling Stores, 


they will be ready to treat with such persons as 

ontract for supplying and delivering into 

at Deptford, 

When to be delivered. 

Half in three weeks, and the re- 
mainder in three weeks after- 
wards, or earlier if preferred 
by the party tendering 


RUM".. 50,000 


Gallons ( 
' 


Tenders may be made for the whole or any portion of the 
Rum. 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when the 
tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, or for 
such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a greater 
quantity, or of not contracting for any, and also an unlimited 
power of selection 

The Rum to be exempted from the Customs-duties, 
parties tendering are to state where it is lying 

Samples of the Rum to be sent in pints for each import 
mark, and the average strength of each mark Ex to 
be stated, and not an average of different marks or strengths 
of several imports, and any parcel of Rum that is found not 
to be of the same quality, mark, or average strength of the 
sample tendered and accepted, will be rejected by the officers 

The samples produc ed by persons whose tenders are not 
accepted are requested to be taken away by them immedi- 
ately after the contract has been decided 

No tender will be received unless made on the printed form 
provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the said office, or to ¢ under Bevis, conduct 
ing the Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of 
Customs at Bristol 

The conditions of the revised contract, to which particular 
attention is called, may be seen at the said office, and at Li- 
verpool and Bristol. No tender ceived after one 
o'clock on the day of treaty, and it will not be required that 
the party tendering or an agent on his behalf should attend 
at the office on the day of contract, as the result of the offer 
received from each person will be communicated to him in 
writing. 

Every tender must be address¢ 
Admiralty, and bear in the le 

lender for Rum,” and must als 


House 


and 














will be re 


d to the Secretary of the 
hand corner the words 


be delivered at Somerset 





CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CK EDIT, AND 
BILLS OF EXCHANGI 


| ONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
4 BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each, pay 
in Europe These Notes are 
sbroad free of 
free of charge, Letters of 
wns in Europe, ¢ 
T 


able at every 
issued without charge, and 
» Bank also 
incipal Cities and T 


important place 
they are cashed 
commission ssues, 


Credit on all 














upon New d Chicago, United States, Cape 
Graham's Town, a Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. Letters 
of Credit and Bills « Exchange are likewise granted upon 
Melbourne, Geelong, Belfast, Ballarat, Castlemaine, Sand- 
n , and Hobart Town, Australia, at par The Circular 
Notes may be obtained at the Bank, or any of its Branches 
The Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange are issued only 
at the head office in Lothbury 

W. GILBART, General Manager 
RoraL RITISH “BANK, 

\ Incorporated by Charter, 


















For traffsacting every description of Banking Business on the 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM 

Drawing A ints are i for any part properly in- 
trod 1, and Int s ! i the daily t ces, if these 
do n ot fail inder 100 D sits of any amount are receivable, 
at rates of interest varying from % to 4 per cent per annum, 
according to the time for which the deposits are made Pro 
missory Notes or Bills, at any date, and with or without in 
terest as may be agreed on, and Circular Bills or Letters of 
Credit and Drafts or Orders, are granted 1yable to bearer by 
the Correspondents « k in every town of any note 


at home or abroad; and Bills of Exchange or Drafts on 4 











Bank in sets, for use in the Coloni in India, China, and 
America, may be obtained by customers and others, on vac 
cation at the Chief Offi r fixe P is on 
Securities read onvertibl lits, on the Scot 
tis s 1, ties if customers 
fthe Bank of Exchange are 
made f yy ants with the Bank ; for 
wh Remittinces nade and Bills collected, in any 
place where th sa banker; and Dividends, & received 

without charge 
Forms of Application for opening unts, &c. will be sup 
ny further information may be obtained at the Bank 


of the Branches, viz Strand 





anch, 429, Strand ; 





Lambeth Branch, 77, Bridge Road; Islington Branch, 97, Gos- 
wea » branch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
jorough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark; Pic- 
rane og 2, Regent Circus 
yrder of the Court of Directors 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, , General Manager 
Chief Office, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury 
London, 4th August 1855 


ver insures 
preservation is of 

both as regards 
mastication of food, and 
tbreath. Among 


GOOD SET of TEETH e 
4 favourable impressions, while their 
the utmost rtance to every individual, 
the general he lth, by the proper 
the consequent possession of pure and swe 





the various preparations offered for the purpose, ROWLAN D'S 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands unrivalled in its capa 
bility of eradicating all tarter and concretions, and imparting 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, removing spots of incipient 


ering the gums firm 
ind rence imparting sw 


and red, and from its aromatic 
etness and purity to the breath. Price 









9d. per box. Ca 1oxn—The words “ Rowland'’s Odonto” 
ar on the label, «nd A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Gar 
den,” engraved on the Government stamp affixed on each 
box. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL. 


omple te « 


[)® DE 


Prescribed with « 
purity, and suy 


nfidence by the 
liate, and reg 


Faculty for its 
ular efficacy. 





Nauseous flavour, 


tis entirely free from and being inva- 
riably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anp 
ONLY 8st PLit IN SEALE BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSFQUENT 
ADMIXTUR R ADUL ATIon—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Oil in the 
markct 
Testivontat, from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.L.S 
M.K.C.P. Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the 
da ” , Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &e. &€ 
* I have more than once, at different times, subjected your 





Light Brown Oil 





chemical analysis,-—-aND THIS UNKNOWN To 


yourst.r,—and I have always fuund it to be free from all im 
purity, and rich in the constituents of bile So greatis my 
confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in prefer- 





ence to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the re- 
medy in its purest and best condition.’ 

Sold onty in bottles, capsuled and labelled, with Dr. De 
Jonon’s Signature, witmHovT WHICH NONE ARE GENT Ine, by 
ANSAR, HARFOKD, and Co , STRAND, London, Dr 
be Jonon's sole Consignees; and by most respectable Che- 
mists in town ani country. 

Ha»lf-pints, (10 ounces,) 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s 








ts, (20 ounces,) ds 


sd . 9d. 5 
IMP I RIAL MEASURE. 


[September 15, 1855 


BRITISH AND fo. 


begs to inform his Subserjne. 


E CHURTON, 
Ae 


REIGN LIBRARY, 


— he has JOINED HIS LIBRA ARY to tha 
Regent Street, next the Polytechnic at of Me BOoTa, 
FAMILIES and BOOK SOC IETIES CAN BE SUPPIIEe 
= Terms more liberal thin at any other L ibrary. Pirst ¢ =» 
sountry Subscribers of Two Guineas are entitled to E o 
’ lumes at one time, including the newest publicati wht 
Town Subscribers from One Guinea upwards =. 





()LD MITCHAM LAVENDER 


8s. per pint, at BREIDENBACH'’S DISTTIL LERY 
FLOWERS to the QUEEN, 157 New Bond Street A @ 
GENULNE EAU DE COLOGNE, as imported, 1 s. per box. 


ae Pal “oO J 
912° MILNER’S HOLDFAST ayp 
xz “ FIRE-RESISTING SAPES, (non-condur ting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quad - 
























ple Patents of 1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their G 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no sos, 
is secure.) Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER'S PHO NI x SAFE WORKS, Liver 
POOL, the most « I ind extensive in the world. s ~~ 
rooms, 6 and 8 1 Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 474 
Moorgate Street, City Circulars free by post 


freedom from Coughs is in. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. P; 

I June 7th, 1854 7 
but have them highly spoken of 
I have found them excellent 

«k's Pulm mic Wafe rs give ins 


PERE ECT 
sured by Dr 
Mr. J. W. F. ¢ 
not only sell y 
by those who 
Coughs myse 


kseller, Ross, 





relief and a ra} sre of asthma, ghs, and lisord ‘ 
the breath and ges They have a most pleasant test 
per box Sol 


Price 1s. 1jd., 2s. ¥e¢.. and Ls 





all Chemists, 


DINNEFORD'S 


FLUID MAGNES 


for many years sanctioned 
Medical Profession, as an 
Heartburn, Headache, 
Aperient, it is 


IURE 
has been 
eminent of the 
medy for Acidities, 
gestion. As a Mild 


by the Most 
excellent re 
Gout, 3 
adntirably 





Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon 8yr it f 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 





Prepared by Dinnerorp and Co - 
General Agents for the Improved Horse 
New Bond Street, London 


 G ERMANY, or in 
best Mt anufacturi 
ymstruction of the 


and efficacious 
Chemists, (and 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, 
}izoM FRANC E, 
ENGLAND, the 
and employed in the ¢ 
THE EMPEROR'S REDINGOTE, the 
Season 
NICOLL’S PALETOT, One 
THE ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, One Guir 
yet Evaporable 
3 GUINEA TROUSERS AND HALF 
WAISTCOATS 
ESTIMATES for MILITARY and other OT 
ACCREDITED AGENTS in all parts of the globe, wh 
have the above and other first-class garments prepare 
regulated sizes, so that they may invariably fit well 
WEST-END ADDRESS, H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 16 
118, 12¢, Reg and in the City, 22, Cornhill 


PATENT ASP H AL TE 


has been extensive 





ng Talent is obtai 
following 


rent of 


new garment ¢ 


and Tw ineas each 


1, W aterproof 








NICOLI GUINEA 


TFITS sent cratie 


(\k0GGoN’s 


ROOFING FELT 










nounced efficient, and particularly applic 
Climates. It is a non-conductor. Itis port 
in rolls, and not liable to damage in carriag 
saving of half the timber usually required 
= by any unpractised person. From 
we g only about 42)bs. to the square of 1 
< is small Under Slates n n ( 





, it has been extensively ust » Regulate the Ter 

Inodorous Felt, for damp walls; and for damp floors 
rpets and floor-cloths , als¢ 

Price One Penny per Square } 


for lining iron houses 

ATENT an 
,»&c. DRY HAIR 
n-b s 








roots 
SHEATHING, for co 


vering s 








FELT, for deadening sound, an vering 

& preventing the radiat of heat, there by saving 

cent of fuel. Samples, Testimonials, and full Instructions, oo 
application to Crogcon and Co, 2 Dowgate Hill, Londot 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
He has FOUR LARGI ROOMS devoted to the EX- 


CLUSIVE SHOW of iron and brass bedsteads and 

den’s cots, with appropriate bedding and mattresses. Com 
mon iron bedsteads, from lés portable folding bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d.; patent iron bedsteads, fitted with dovetailed 


ind patent sacking, from 17s. 6d.; and cots, from 2s 
each. Handsome ornamental iron and brass beds teads, in 
great variety, from 2. 17s. 6d. to 151. 15 


7 AS CHANDELIERS S and BRACKETS. 


—The gas in private 


joints 


increased and increasing use of 


Sm induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to collect from 
all the various manufacturers ali that is new and choice im 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapt . to offi » 





as well as to have some desig 


sages, and dwelling-rooms, ea 
over his SIXTEEN 
nd 
. 


expressly for him; these are ON SHOW 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for nove 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marke 
in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those wh 
have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishm nt 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 12s. 64 
two light) to 16/. lés 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted to the of GENERAL FURNISHING 





variety 


the 








show 


IRON MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plate 
and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Be é 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily @ at 
once make their selections 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos.1 


2,&3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


\ ’HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 








is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatme 1 
HERNIA The use o' a steel spring, so n hurtful its 
effects, is here avoided , 2 soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite -esisting power is supplied by (he 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting wit 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may ’ 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 08 


the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, d¢ 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, d 


Piccad 
fy vs] 
ELASTIC & STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. The? 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are éraue 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, fiom 7s. 6d. to 16s. cac® 
postage 6d 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 





\\ 














ee ee a Benne! 




















aseasaa 


—_ 15, 1855.] 
SPOL.—COLNAGHI'S AU- 
GEBasToral. PAUL AND DOMINIC 


nd Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall E ast, Pub- 
ee hr Bl sty, will immediately publish the 





eT OPOL BEFORE ITS FALL; from the 
SEAS goron, 3s of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
Draw 6 ee n on the spot by Cano Bossort, showing 
lingto?, “= Harbour, and every Public Monument of 
= et ot that nob le city. 
SEB 4STOPOL IN RUINS, Drawn on the spot by 
s sON. 
wa Pris ie will be executed in the highest style of 
Bo abe shy by Messrs. Day. Size, 57 by 21 inches. 
: oe wach, 2 913.; or framed ‘and glazed, 42s 
PALL OF SEVASTOPOL. ~The Seventh 
jon of ST ANFORD’S MAP OF SEVASTO- 
just published, with the Positions, Works, and 


Ed 





POL! ries, previous to the Bombardment; tl 1e import- 
aoe t Russian Works on the North Side of the Har! . 
" Notes, &c. &c. Price in one sheet, 2s.; 


Geologie ta. Also, 

“BAT rLE OF THE TCHERNAYA A Plan 
hed by Captain Woet.ey, 90th Regiment, and 

ee it, FREDERICK Baie, R.E. Price, sheet, ls. ; case, 

OR BIDDULPH’S SKETCHES OF THE 

GROUND BEFORE SEVASTOPOI 1 vol. folio, 








Me Third Edition of STANFORD'S BIRD'S-EYE 

VIEW—a Pi terial Map wack pri zed for its attractive- 

: sas M ll as accuracy. plain, P tions co 

, 1 9. 6d.; full coloured, 

“SWEABORG AND ELSINGFORS \ Photo- 
1s. 6d. 


re ry = o above sent free by post on receipt of 
stamps or post -office or 


: Epwarp Strayrorp, 6, Charing Cross 


ii ALLINGHAM’S POEMS 





ted } 


8 ee ee een oe 
‘Hug rhes, Rossetti, and Millais, 


1 ate MU SIC-MASTER 





A Love Story 





and Two Series of Day and Night Songs. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With the following Wood-cuts, Engraved by Dalz 
Designed by 
e Stile . ° Arthur H 
] Ornaments . Do. 
1) 
D 
1 
ey Wall D 
f Eltin- Mere Dd. G.1 ‘ 
ve Artl i 
Story J.E.M 1.R.A 
i Arthur H 
I ion: Groner RovurLepGeE and ¢ 2, Farringdon 
Street; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations 


‘MONT BLANC seg hgent rg aban 
i M 


Te TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND 
James D o 3 


OF MONTE ROSA. By I BES 
D.C.L. Author of ** Norway and its Glaciers & 
mirable edition, and the Map of t Mer de 
( st rect and valuable.” \ ' Sy 
Apam and Cuarces Bia l 


LONGMAN and ¢ 


MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


TRAVEL. 6s. 
a OF TRAVEL-TALK. 


PPxpBook “TO THE ART OF 


— OF MODERN LONDON. 


| ANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND 

CORNWALL. 6s. 

| ANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET. Just read 

| ANDBOOK FOR NORTIL GER- 
MANY AND THE RHINE. 9s. 

| ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GER- 
MANY AND THE TYROL. 9s 

FAR DBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ALPS. 7s. 6d. 

| ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 
THE PYRENEES. 9s 

[[AXDBOoK FOR SPAIN, ANDA- 
LUSIA, &e. 30s. 

[[AXDBOoK FOR PORTUGAL, LIS 

J BON, & 7s. 6d. 

[[ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY 
AND FLORENCI l2s 

| ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
AND THE PAPAL STATES s. 

| ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 7s. 

[[AXDB0oK FOR SOUTH ITALY 
AND NAPLES 15s. 

[[AXPBooK FOR TURKEY AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 10s 

[JASDBO0K FOR GREECE AND 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS. lis. 

| ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THE 
AST. lis 


HAs DBOOK FOR NORWAY, SWE- 


DI N, & 
[JAxDBooK FOR RUSSIA, THE 
BAI TIC, &e. 128. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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SEAT OF WAR. 


THE CRIMEA, THE BALTIC, TURKEY, RUSSIA, 
and all the Places, even those of minor importance, to which attention is now directed 
by the WAR IN THE EAST, are contained in BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. Price 56s, 


Edinburg \. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellers. 








THE NEW TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MARTHA; A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
By ANTHONY SMITH, the Elder, 


Of Allesley, in the County of Warwick, late Attorney-at-law. 


* A very real story.” — Press. 

** A striking and clever story.”—Af 

* The fearful poverty, th ion of Martha against her husband, and her maternal feelings towards her 
children, are striking *"_S r. 

* The interest i the style is graphic, and the story is constructed with considerable 





dramatic effect.”- 
London: HOF! nd Co. 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
By every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum. 
The preference is given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and 
Travel. The nest works of Fiction are also freely added. 





BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS 
Prospect may be obtained on application 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIBE, 510, New Oxford Strect, London; 
a 6, Cross Street, Manchester 





THE BOOK OF ENGLISH RIVERS. ( ALIGNANI’S GUIDE to the PARIS 
This day is published, in fep. 8vo. | th, th 
on » A WALI THROUGH UNIVERSA c- 

N iecoree gr rae alumnae | waag mR ag Seidine, 





ENGI AND AND» WALES, part ing their pp. 224), 16mo. price 3s. 6d. sewed Just published 
respective Cou t ! See ry coor’ Li wion: Simrkix, Marsan, and Co, Stationers’ 
the chief Pla sat By SAMUEL Hall Court. 

Lewis jun. Autho Popography — 
of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington Post Svo. cloth, price 6s 


eae Sreenes, Caren, aay 6s See i WAR IN THE EAST, from the 
Year 1853 till July 1855: an Historico-Critical 


YIVIL SERVICE MANUALS, | Sketeh of the Campaigns on the Danube, in Asia, and 
By Dr. Humpureys, 12mo the Crimea. With a Glance at the probable Contin- 








rencies of the next Campaign By General Groroe 
\ MANUAL OF CIVIL LAW wit Introduc- KiarKka, Author of “* Memoirs of the War of lndepend- 
tory Chapter, Glossary nd an Es el rence ence in Hungary,” Xe. &« 
of the Civil Law « Modern 3! ! b. R London: Cuarman und Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Humrureys, LL.D. F.R.C.P. &« Head Master of — . aie 
Cheltenham Grammar Scho MACMILLAN AND CoO.’S LIST OF NEW 
, LonoMAN and ( PUBLICATIONS, 
Also, uniform with the above *. 6d . ’ ve I . ; ; , 
A MANUAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE; in whict (\ATHERIBE the Egyptian Slave in 
all the lead ibject f Political I my are dis- 1852. A Tale of Eastern Life. By the Rev. W. J. 
cussed in a Practical Manner, adapt to the Instruec- Bramont, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
tion of Candidates for the Civil Servi By E. R late Principal of the English College in Jerusalem. 
Humrureys, LL.D . Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 6d 
i LONGMAN and ¢ “I have incorporated with the narrative sundry 
e > ath od . - . speculations upon questions which a residence in the 
rk Both — ee have received the san — of Fast was continually bringing before my notice 7 
high author and are Now large 1 in the Col- he agitation of these subjects at the present crisis is 
leges and Schools connected with the H.E.L.C.S. not :nimportant ”— Author's Preface. 
Other Works by the same Author " 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d — - 7 ~ 7 . UCUS 
EXERCITATIONES IAMBICE : or Exercises in A SECOND EDITION of GLAUCUS; 
Greek lambic Verse, with Paraphrases « Graduated or Wonders-of the Shore By Cuaries Kincsvsy, 
Pian, aud Copious Notes and Illustration Rector of Eversley. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN and ¢ “As useful and exciting a seaside companion as we 
*.* This book is now used at Eton, Ha w, and have ever seen,” —Guardian, 


other Public Sch rT. 


Also, forming a Key to the abov A SECOND EDITION OF WEST- 








8vo. handsomely | 1 in cloth, 12s. 6d. ; by post, 13s. | WARD HO! or the Voyages and Adventures of Sit 
LYRA HELLENICA; or Tras t of the Pas- Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the County ot 
sages in the former work into Greek lambi By E. Devon, in the R ign of Queen oe of Glorious 
RK. Humpnerys, LL.D : Memory. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 1/. lls. 6d. 
*.* This work can only be obtained | t appli- ‘Mr h selected ae ibject has 
cation to the Autho and is suld to 1 5 ly written ovel to an excellent purpose.” — Zimes. 





Also, this day is publ ed, 3s. 6d. unifor with IV. 
the other Manuals A GENERAL SURVEY of the HIS- 


A MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PROSE | TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT 





COMPOSITION; chietly desig trate the DURING the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES By 

leading Idioms of the Classical Langu By E.R Brooke Foss Wesrcott, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity 

Hivumrureys, LL.D, College, Assistant-Master of Harrow School, Crown 
Oxford: J. H. Parker and So 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d 

N.B A KEY to this work can btained by *,* This is Part of a Series of Theological Manuals 





feachers only, by d t application t ! Author, now in Progress. 


v. 
Seg RI POEMS, CNIEFLY POLITICAL. 
aa . By the late Henny Lusminoron, Chief Secretary to the 
— Governor of Malta; and Frankiin Lusuineror, Judge 


tT SCIENC E OF LIFE; or How to in the Supreme Court of the lonian Islands. Fcap. Svo. 


Just published, New 
or by } 





Live and What to Live for: with Rules for cloth, 3s. 
Diet, Regimen, and Seli-Management; together with ‘One of a elass of books that must be reckoned 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that among the rarest of our time. . . a genuine out- 
sterling happiness only attainable through the judicicus ouring of the true spirit of manhood, full of high and 
observance of a well-regulated course of lite. By a orthy aspiration, of generous instincts, and of quick 
Physician pure sympathies with what is right and what is hu- 


London : Surrwoop and Co. 23, Paternoste r Row; | man.”—Examiner. 
Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and | C,mbridge: Macmintan and Co. London: Brit and 
all Booksellers. ’ Daupy, 186, Fleet Street, 
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This “3 is published, price 6s. Vol. I. of 
fas AMBROSIAN &. 
I By Professor Wi1Lson. 

To be completed in 4 volumes. 
Wrtt1AM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, , 

HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Hersert Spencer, Author of “‘ Social Statics.” 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonoMAns. 


On Tuesday next will be published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6a. | 
Par y 


t XVII. of 
R. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANs. 


Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
HOUGHT AND LANGUAGE; an 
Essay having in view the revival, correction, and 
exclusive establishment of Locke’s System of Philo- 
sophy. By B. H. Smarr. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. price 12s. 


cloth, 

TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS; 
containing an Account of some of the most im- 
portant Modern Algebraic and Geometric Methods. By 
the Rev. Grorce Satmon, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonomMAns. 
Price 6d. 


S» 2 £202. -& 
By a Poet of the People. 

“* Smart and clever.” —Spectator. 
E, Cuvurron, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London. 














U OD. 








Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
EW NAVY LIST, and General Re- 
cord of the Services of Officers of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines. Conducted by Josern ALLEN, 
R.N. Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Vols. I. and II. with Maps, octavo, 28s. 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, and its Relation to the History of 
Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By AntnuR 
HEtps. 
London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
MISS SINCLAIR’S NEW NOVEL, 

On the 28th inst. in 3 vols. p 
ROSS PURPOSES. 
By Caruertne Srnciair, Author of ** Modern 

Accomplishments,” &c. 








| 


| to MEDINA and MECCA. 


TO READING SOCIETIES AND 
BOOK CLUBS. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS 
SEASON. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE. 
By his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. With a Selection 
from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austix. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The DEAD SEA a NEW ROUTE to 
INDIA. By Captain W. Artes, R.N. F.R.S. Maps 
and Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 


WHITELOCKE’S JOURNAL of the 
ENGLISH EMBASSY to the COURT of SWEDEN. 
Revised by Henry Reeve, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE 
Vols. I. and II. Medina; 


Map and Illustrations. Vols. I. and II, 8vo. 28s. 


THE Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE'’S 


ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL. Re- 
printed, with Additions, from the “‘ Edinburgh Re- 


view.” 8vo. 12s. 
LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or 


Two Years in Victoria. By Witt1am Howitt. 2 
vols. 21s. 


Mr. DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of 
SIR ROBERT STRANGE and ANDREW LUMIS- 
DEN. 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrations, 21s. 


TOUR in 


Post 8vo. 


Mr. WELD’S VACATION 
the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 
10s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


of JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, Vols. 1. and II. 


} 21s. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. | 


This day is published, Second Edition, with a New 
Preface, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2ls. 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of ** Habits and Men,” 
* Table Traits.” 
London: Ricuarp Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
BAKER’S LAWS RELATING TO BURIALS. 
HE LAWS RELATING to BURIALS 
in ENGLAND and WALES. With Forms and 
Practical Instructions. 
ner Temple, Barrister-at-law, of the Burial Acts Office. 
M. MAxweE Lt, 32, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Just published, 8vo. 4s, 6d.; neatly bound in cloth, 5s. 
HE 
TIONS. To which is prefixed, a concise History 

of the Measures adopted to obtain the Patent Law 
Amendment Act, 1852. By Mr. E. J. Hvones, at the 
Patent Offices, 123, Chancery Lane, London; 17, Cross 


| Lord Joun Russet, M.P. 


By T. Baker, Esq. of the In- | 


PATENT LAWS OF ALL NaA- | 


Street, Manchester; and 14, Clayton Square, Liver- | 


pool; where the Work may be procured. 


PARLOUR LIBRHRY. 
Vol. 129, for September, 1s, 6d. 


M 2 2 2 & & SB BD 
By the Author of 


“* Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside.” 
Also, just published in this Series. 
MARGARET MAITLAND. 1s. 64. 








THE BROTHERS BASSET. By Miss Corner. 1s. 6d. | 


ANGELA. By the Author of ** Emilia Wyndham.” 2s. 

EVA ST. CLAIR; and other Tales. ByJames. ls. 

SIR JASPER CAREW, Knight. 2s. 

MAURICE TIERNAY ; the Soldier of Fortune. 2s. 
London: Tuomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster Row. 











Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
 ahatalty DEVOTION. 
A Novel. 

“* A remarkable novel.”— Daily News. 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
HE 


JEALOUS 
By Miss Parpor. 
** A tale of great power.” — Globe. 
Hurst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Corsvren, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


WIFE. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


1 ERTRUDE; or Family Pride. 
I “A novel from the talented pen of Mrs. Trollope 
is sure to possess some of the most brilliant qualities of 
@ good novel. In the present instance the object at 
which the author aims is to place in strong contrast 
with the nobility of birth, the nobility of character. 
The theme is admirably worked out.”—John Bull. 
Also, just published, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. bd. 
M® MOIRS OF LIEUT. BELLOT; 


with his Journal of a Voyage in the Polar Seas, 
in Search of Sir John Franklin, 


ERCY BLAKE; or the Young Rifle- 


man. By Capt. Rarrer. 3 vols. 


PORTING ADVENTURES in the 
NEW WORLD. 
By Campnett Harpy, Royal Artillery. 
vols. (Jmmediately.) 
Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotsury, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





HUC’S WORK on the CHINESE EM- 


PIRE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Map, 24s. 


MOORE'S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Vols. I. to VI. 10s. 6d. 
each—Vols. VII. and VIII, nearly ready. 


Mr. FRANK MARRYAT’S WORK 
on CALIFORNIA—MOUNTAINS and MOLEHILLS; 
or Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 8vo. 21s, 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S MEMOIRS. 
By Jounx Hovvanp and James Everett. Vols. I. and 
If. Portraits, 2ls. Vols. I11. and IV. in the Press. 


LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY in 
TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Edition. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLEVE HALL. By the Author of 
“Amy Herbert,” ‘‘ The Earl’s Daughter,” &c. 2 
vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. Trans- 
lated by Russert Martineau, M.A. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth; or 3 Parts, ls. each. 


The Rev. BADEN POWELL’S ESSAYS 
On the Spirit of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, 
the UNITY of WORLDS, and the PHILOSOPHY of 
CREATION. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The CRIMEA, its Ancient and Modern 
History; the KHANS, the SULTANS, and the CZARS., 
By the Rev. T. Mitnenr, M.A. Post 8vo. Maps, 10s. 6d, 


RAILWAY MORALS AND RAIL- 
WAY POLICY. By Herperr Spencer, Author of 
** Social Statics.” 16mo. price One Shilling. 

[On the 29th inst. 


The CALENDAR of VICTORY. 
A Record of British Valour and Conquest on every 
Day in the Year. By Major R. Jomns, R.M. and Lieut, 
P. H. Nicoias, R.M. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


FORESTER’S RAMBLES in NOR- 
WAY among the FJELDS and FJORDS. New Edi- 
tion in the “* Traveller’s Library.” 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 
or 2 Parts, ls. each. 





NOTES on BOOKS: a Quarterly Analysis 
of Works published by Messrs. Loneman and Co. 
Free by post to all Secretaries, Members of Book 
Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and 
Schools, and Private Persons, who forward their ad- 
dresses to Messrs. Lonoman and Co, The First and 
Second Numbers are now ready. 


London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMans, 


and MEMOIRS | 











. . ; —ona a. te 
UARTERLY REVIEW. No. 194 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming New 
ber must be forwarded to the Publisher by = 
27th, and BILLS for insertion by the 29th meray 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, i 
E DINBURGH PHI LOSO PHIGar 
Bi JOURNAL.--ADVERTISEMENTS for the Oc. 
ToBER Number must reach the Publishers by the 4 * 
of this Month. “th 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack. 
YARIS EXHIBITION.—STANFORDS 
NEW GUIDE TO PARIS and THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION is just published, price H alf-a-Crown, 
** It contains abundance of information, well selected 
well arranged, and pleasantly conveyed, on all points f 
invariable inquiry — passports, routes, money, apart. 
ments, restaurants, sights and promenades, and Centrey 
of pleasure.”’--Athenaum, Sept. 1, 1855. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 
MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICs, ~ 
On Sept. 30th will be published, Vol. I. 8vo. 75, gg of 
‘Sas POETICAL WORKS OF [orp 
BYRON. A new, annotated, and beantifully 
printed Library Edition, to be completed in 6 vols, 
The following Works have already appeared in Murray's 
British Classics: 7 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 4 vols. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS, 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 8 vols. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


HALLAM’S HISTORIES—CHEAP EDITION, 


This day, post 8vo. 6s. to be completed in 10 


Monthly Volumes. 
MHE OF THE 





3 vols, 


FOURTH VOLUME 

POPULAR EDITION OF THE HISTORICca, 
WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM, containing Vol, }, 
of the Constitutional History of England. 

This edition has been undertaken from the urgent 
demands made upon the Publisher from time to tim 
for cheaper copies of these works, which have now be 
come class-books at the Universities and Public Schools 
and it is hoped that the present mode of publication 
will place them within the means and reach of all clasgeg 
of readers. 

Already published, 

HALLAM’S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS OF SCIENCE, ‘&. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
| REWSTER’S MORE WORLDS 


THAN ONE;; the Creed of the Philosopher and 
the Hope of the Christian. Third Edition. Post 8yo, 
53. 


II. 
BREWSTER’S MARTYRS of SCIENCE; 
or Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. Second 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 4s, 6d, 


It. 

MURCHISON’S SILURIA; the His. 
tory of the Oldest known Rocks containing Organic 
Remains; with atrief Sketch of the Distribution of 
Gold over the Earth. Plates. 8vo. 30s. 


Iv. 
LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMEY- 
TARY GEOLOGY; or the Ancient Changes of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geo- 
logical Monuments. Fifth Edition. Wood-cuts. vo. 
l4s. 


v. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLO- 
GY; orthe Modern Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants, as illustrative of Geology. Ninth Edition. 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s. 


vI. 
HERSCHEL’S MANUAL OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC INQUIRY, for the Use of Officers and Travel 
lers in General. Second Edition. Maps. Post vo. 
10s. 6d. 


vil. 

SOMERVILLE’S CONNEXION OF 

the PHYSICAL SCIENCES, Eighth Edition, Plates. 
Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


viii. 

SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEO0- 

GRAPHY. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 vols. Fools 
cap 8vo. 12s. 


1X. ‘ 

DARWIN’S NATURAL HISTORY 

AND GEOLOGY of the COUNTRIES VISITED 

during a VOYAGE ROUND THE WORBLD. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


x. 
MANTELL’S INVISIBLE WORLD, 
as Revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. 
Plates. l6mo. 6s. 


xt. 

BELL'S ANATOMY AND PHILO- 

SOPHY OF EXPRESSION. Fourth Edition. Plates. 
Imperial 8vo. 21s, 


x. - 
BELL’S MECHANISM AND E}- 
DOWMENTS OF THE HAND, as evincing Desig% 
Fifth Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
XIII. t. 
ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECT! AL 
POWERS and the INVESTIGATION of TRI TH. 
Fourteenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 64. 


XIV. 
ABERCROMBIE’S PHILOSOPHY of 
the MORAL FEELINGS. Ninth Edition. Foolecap 
Svo. 4s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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London: Printed by Joserm Ciarton, of 320, Strand, in - 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of — 
Crarron, No. 107 Crane Court, in the Parish of St we 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and aye 
by the aforesaid Joseru Ciavron, at9, Wellington ° - of 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County 
Middlesex.—Sarvapar,| Sth Ssrremsan 1855. 




















